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Tariffs are all down during the summer . . 
Golf, tennis, riding, “river rafting,” intriguing motor trips, the finest bathing you've 


ever known, quaint native settlements, flowers everywhere, and an unhurried 





Some Like It Hot 
Some Like It Cool 


But They All Like 


Jamaica 


Because Jamaica, West Indian 
Isle of Peace and Sunshine, gives 
a wide choice of climate—56 
at 7,000 feet up in the Blue 
Mountains or 80° on her soft 


sand beaches. 


So come to Jamaica this summer 
and write your own temperature 
ticket. Jamaica— where the 
cooling trade winds from the en- 
circling Caribbean make every 
summer play day more fun than 


you’ve ever known. 


in smart hotels, inns, and guest houses. 


tempo to the life that puts you and your nerves on friendly terms again. 


For booklet (S) consult your travel agent, 
or Pan American Airways, Eastern Air 
Lines, United Fruit Co., Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships, or The Jamaica Tourist 
Trade Development Board, 230 Park 
{venue, New York, or Kingston, Jamaica, 


B. WI. (Cable “Devboard”). 
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ALL THESE BOOKS WERE DISTRIBUTED 
AS BOOK- DIVIDENDS 


cudYy lwo books-of:the-month you buy 


Pree... 
MAOCAMeE cuRiIe 


A BIOgRAphy By eve curRie 
ReTAIL PRICE $3.40 


—if you join the Book-of-the-Month Club now 





OT in many years has a book received more 
glowing praise than this life-story of Madame 
Curie, renowned discoverer of radium, written 
by her daughter. Here are a few examples 
ALBERT EINSTEIN says, “Of all celebrated 
beings, the only one whom fame has not cor- 
rupted.” DOROTHY CANFIELD says, “The mov- 
ing story of the finest character of modern times 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT says, “The 
story of this life should give many people a new 
conception of what is true greatness.” CLIFTON 
FADIMAN says, “Rarely—increasingly rarely—a 
book appears which reconciles one to belonging 
to the human race.” LEWIS GANNETT says, “A 
great personality shines through the pages.” — 


And scores of other comments of like character 


could be added to these. 


a aoe 


VERY two months the Book-of-the-Month Club distributes a valua- 
lend. TI I 


ble library volume free, as a book-dividend se above—a few of 


the many given in the past to members—are merely presented as an 


illustration of the kind of book given 


On what basis would you, as a member, receive these book-dividends? 


You would receive one for every two books-of-the-month yu purchased This 
means that you would receive back, in the form of free books, a very 
large part ot what yo lay out for any book-ot-tl nth you buy 

It costs you nothit oin the Book-of-the Month Club. You pay 
no fixed sum per year. \ do not have to buy a book every month 
You are never under the slightest compulsion to take the book-of-the 
month itself. In any month, you can obtain any new book you want 
at its regular retail price; or, if you please, no book at all. But when 
you do take the book-of-the-month—and usually it is a book you are 
extremely anxious not to miss you get a good part of your money 

] } } 


back, in the form of book-dividends like those shown above. Last 
year the retail value of the books the Club's members received free 
was over $2,500,00 

Over 175,000 perspicacious reading families now belong to this organ- 


nd ngl nduced 1 by .. TI 
and not a singie one was induced Co join y a Saiesman ey 


ization 

joined upon recommendation of friends, or simply after reading the 
Club's prospectus, outlining how it operates and what it does tor book 
readers If you will send for this prospectus at once, and decide to 
join, we will send you, free, upon recetving your enrollment, a copy ot 


Mapame Curit 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc A 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 

Please send me without cost, a booklet outlining how d Book-of 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 1 bligation ¢ 
subscribe to your service. It is understood that if | d i nl will 
receive a free Copy Of MADAME CURIE 
Nap 
iddr 
City Stat 
Bovks shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, througn Book-of-t M ( Canada) | 

















AMERICA’S ANSWER 


LL over the world, nations are struggling to 
obtain a higher standard of living for their 
people. They are resorting to conquests, boycotts, 
experimental forms of government. But America 
has its own answer to this problem—a solution 
which has proved its worth. This American work 
man and millions of his associates, aided by the 
scientists and engineers ot industry, are raising 
the living standards of all of us. They are doing 
it by constantly developing new and better prod- 
ucts, and then learning to make them inexpen- 


sive so that millions of people can afford them 


For instance in 1927, when an electric refrigerator 
cost about $350, approximately 375,000 were 


purchased. In 1937, a better refrigerator cost only 


$170. And because the cost had been cut in half, 


more than six times aS many people bought them. 


In the same ten years the cost of a typical electric 
washer has been reduced from $14? to $72, a con- 
sole radio from $125 to $53, and a 60-watt Mazpa 
lamp from 30 to 15 cents. And these new lower- 
ost articles, typical of hundreds of manufactured 
products, perform better and cost less to operate 


than their predecessors. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 
men, by contributing to this progress-—by help- 
ing to create more goods for more people at less 
cost—are hastening the day when all may enjoy 
the comforts and conveniences which only the 


rich could afford a few years ago. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF 


ELECTRICAL PROGRESS—1938 
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In our August issue we plan to 
examine several unusually in- 
teresting facets of American 
life. Our personality story will 
be on Boake Carter; it is by A. 
t § Liebling, a writer who was 
reporting for the New York 
World-Telegram when Cartet 
was copyreading, at $50 a 
week, for the tabloid Philadel- 
phia .Vews . . . Harland Man- 
chester, who wrote the Grove 
Whalen story published last 
month, will be in this issue 
with the sixth article in ow 
series on magazines that sell; 
his subject is the True Story- 
True Confession group ... We 
shall also examine (a) an in- 
fluential development in crime 
prevention and (b) the strange 
flirtation of business with sur- 
realism . . . Some of the other 
high spots: A “Life in the 
United States’ article titled 
“Only the One I’m After” 
six pages of superb photog- 
raphy; a short story by Ed- 
ward Horton; the final instal- 
ment of Kurt Steel’s mystery 
novel, ‘“‘Murder Is a Fact 
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Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“TI have sold, up to date, nine 
teen features to the Detroit Free 
Press and have been made their 
correspondent here,” writes Mrs. 
Leonard Sanders of 218 Union 
St. ae Mich., on completing 
the N. I. A. course. Her skilful 
handling of feature stories was 
the reason given by the editor for 
her appointment. Mrs. Sanders’ 
first eae was sold less than 





with N. I. z 


Howdo you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the le: ast 
bit of training, under competent guidance 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a w riter 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing — 
of gathering material about which to write 

- develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its w riting instruction on jour- 
nalism — continuous writing the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


More room for new writers 
than ever before 


Fulton Oursler, 
has to say: 


ead_ what editor of 


LIBERTY, 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today and especially in 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE — than ever before. 


Some of the greatest of writing men and women 


have passed from the scene in recent years. Who | 


will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many others whose work we have 
published ? It is also true that more people are 
trying to write than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn his craft, as 
few of the newcomers nowadays seem willing to 
do. Fame, riches and happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of power.”’ 


Learn to write by writing 
Institute training is based on 


NE -WSPAPE - stitute trai 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 


and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized 

Many people who should be writing 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire au 


bec ome 


thors and therefore give little thought 

$50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write stories, 
articles on business, fads, travel, sports, recipes. 


et things that can easily be turned out in leis- 
ure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing acute ob- 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York 


Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your pee 
A plitude Test and further information about wr 
for profit as promised in ScRIBNER’S, July 
Mr 

[ Mrs 
Miss 

{ Address 


| (All correspondence 


| One Park Ave., 


salesmen will 
ss(,:005 


confidential. No 
call on you 


4 


1| 
| 
New York, N. ¥ | 
i 
“| 


to the $25, | 











four pa after she casolied | 


| 20th Century Engineer (See Cover) 


Peter Osborne went on the New York 
Central payroll in 1895, became a loco- 
motive engineer in 1903, and has now 
passed his 2,000,000th mile. He pilots 
the 20th Century Limited from Harmon 
to Albany, one of the seven laps of the 
New York-to-Chicago run. Harmon, a 
big name in railroading, is a many- 
tracked place on the Hudson where the 
electrics, pulling trains out of Grand 
Central, are replaced by steam. It was 
at Harmon that Osborne was photo- 
graphed, looking out of the cab of one 
of the Central’s ten new streamliners. 
He had been there for several weeks, 
warming up No. 5449, went 
up to get his picture and to ask him a 


when we 


few questions. 


He grinned at the first one. “Why,” 





he said, “she’s kind of snappy. I can 
push her up to go or more without any 
trouble, but I’m only allowed to go 70.” 
And _ when asked him he 
thought about there in the cab, pushing 


“I’m thinking about 


we what 


along at 70, he said, 
half-mile ahead.” 


He has to. For instance, there was 
that night in Peekskill when the en- 
gineer up ahead in 23 got out and went 
down the street to his home for a few 
minutes. He misjudged the time, saw 
Osborne steaming 21 around the bend 


on the same track, and frantically threw 
a flare out the Osborne 
jammed on the air and stopped eight 
feet behind 

But such things don’t happen any 
With tracks electrically 
the signals won’t show green until all is 
Besides, 
brakes. If the engineer passed out cold 
at the throttle, the train would stop 
less than a mile. At 70 
m.p.h., Osborne can stop his streamliner 
“Don’t care to, though. It 


over rails. 


more. wired, 


clear. there are automatic 


quarter of a 


1 300 yards. 





would stand you right up on your feet 
and flatten every tire on the train.” 
Osborne is sixty-three. He was born 


on the Hudson and has spent his entire 
life in the Valley. Today he lives with 
his wife in a small, 200-year-old house 


at Cold Spring, N. Y., and spends his 


days off raising chickens, puttering 
around a half-acre garden, or driving 
through the countryside in his new 


Packard sedan. He makes $335 a month 


IN THE WIND 


and hasn’t had a drink in twelve years. 

After we had inspected No. 5449, 
asked if he would like to be running one 
of the new Diesel-electrics. “No, sir!” 
he said. “You can’t hammer ’em.” 


Judge Not 


In the midst of our series of articles 
on magazines that sell, we find that 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE has been mad 


we 


OUR EMINENT CONTEMPORARIES 


DANCE HALL 
—<oom— 

















No. + Scrtbaer 5 


1938, JUOGE MAGAZINE 


No. | 
We doubt that many of our re 
this cartoon, so we are reprinting it her 


in a series of cartoons in judg 


-aders saw 
comment. 


—without, of course, 


Isms and Anti-Isms 

We try to keep all propaganda and 
propagandists out of ScriBpNER’s. We do 
not believe we can examine people and 


things objectively (hence, effectively 
if we succumb either to isms or to anti- 
isms. We are determined not to let our 
white space be wasted by the pressure 
groups, who come to us under all guises, 
often with the insinuating — prefac 
“Well, of course, you are anti — os 
No, we are not “anti ——.” We are 
simply anti-insect. Hence, with great 
pleasure we give publicity to a bit of 
publicity aimed at insects; to wit, that 


the Yerba de la Pulga is repellent to 
practically all insects in an area of 300 
square feet; that the Pan American So- 
ciety of Tropical Research has just se- 
cured 3,000,000 Yerba de la Pulga seeds 
that a package of the seeds and direc- 
tions for growing will be given to any 


SCRIBNER’S 
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American who sends a stamped envel- 
ope. Address P. O. Box 1698, New 


Orleans—if you too are anti-insect. 


Birth of an Article 

The origin of “The Great Speedup” 
page 27) makes an interesting foot- 
note on magazine-editing. This is how 
it happened: Early in April Gilbert H. 
Burck called us on the phone about a 
transportation article he was doing. We 
asked him to send it on. He did, and 
it back—with 
one sentence from the article. Take this 


we sent a note quoting 


one sentence, our note said, and de- 
velop it; get all the facts, examine them 
and then, probably, you'll have an ar- 
ticle for Scripner’s. Thus, out of one 
sentence, came the article titled “The 
Great Speedup.” That 


dentally, is now part of the article, and 


sentence, inci- 


to the reader who first identifies it we 
shall give a life subscription. 
i ie 
Pulitzer Prizes 
We have two Pulitzer 
Henry F. 


Marquis James. The announcement that 


Prize winners 
in this issue: Pringle and 
Mr. James was the 1938 co-winner in 
biography came a few days after he read 
proof for us on his examination of 
Morris Ernst. Mr. James was given the 
prize for his Andrew Jackson. It was his 
second Pulitzer Prize. He won in 
Houston. 


Two years later Mr. Pringle won with 


1Q30 
with a biography of Sam 
a biography of Theodore Rooseve It. 

Since Mr. Pringle 
our readers months ago, the rest of this 
note will be devoted to Mr. James: 


was introduced to 


Forty-seven, born in Missouri, comes 


from Oklahoma, lives at Pleasantville, 
N. Y. Spent one year in college | Phillips 
University, at Enid, Oklahoma 
nineteen months in the A.E.F. (captain 
of infantry). Worked on newspapers in 
Enid, Kansas City, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and New York. Has 
theatrical 


medicine advertising, pulp fiction, and 


written publicity, patent- 


a history of the American Legion. 


Notes 

Gilbert H. Burck was a 
man before becoming an editor of Rail- 
Rourke, 


who did a biography of Gomez a few 


newspaper- 


road Magazine. Thomas 
years ago, is now in Florida, at work on 
a novel. For many years he was a civil 
Latin America. . . . John 
Clark Hunt grew up in the Blue Grass 
section of Kentucky; 


forester he was a 


engineer in 


before becoming 


farm hand, steel 
worker, clerk, and cow puncher. 
Marty Savela is a twenty-three-year-old 


Chicagoan. 
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MERCURY BOOKS are published 

by THE AMERICAN MERCURY Mag- 

azine. They are well-printed, sturdily bound in a special 
English-finish cover paper. Formerly sold for $2.50 each 
and more. 

Each of the MERCURY BOOKS thus far published has 
won an appreciative and increasingly larger audience. 
Mail the coupon below NOW —for the biggest dollar's 
worth of thrilling reading you ever enjoyed! 


2—EVERYTHING IS THUN- 6—WEEPING IS FOR 


DER by J. L. Hardy. The late 
O. O. McIntyre called this “The most 
absorbing book I’ve read in five 
years.” 


3—I13 STEPS by Whitman 
Chambers. A startling, fast-mov- 
ing story—with a brain-twisting plot, 
a violent love story, a breathless mur- 
der trial, all set against the realistic 
background of the press room. 


i—COMPANY K by William 
March. An unforgettable collec- 
tion of anecdotes and experiences 
woven into a single powerful, vibrant, 
moving drama of the Great War. “De 
serves a place with the best of its 
kind.” Saturday Review of Literature. 


5—THIEVES LIKE US by 
Edward Anderson, Truth may 
be stranger than fiction—tut no real 
life gangster history could be more 
exciting than this action-packed story 


WOMEN by Donald Barr 
Chidsey. The engrossing story of 
what an illicit love affair did to the 
plans of a lifetime. 


7—DIAMOND JIM BRADY 
by Parker Morell. A fabulous, 
fascinating story of a most astounding 
man and the most fantastic era in 
American life. 


8—HOT SATURDAY by 
Harvey Fergusson. A realistic 
statement of a youthful sex crisis. In- 
teresting, well sustained; easy to read 
and well worth reading. 


9—CRISS-CROSS by Don 
Tracy. A_ hard-hitting, rapid-fire 
novel of love and adventure in the 
realistic manner. 


10—APPOINTMENT IN 
SAMARKRA by John O'Hara. 
“The most sheerly readable novel 
within miles . . . it is something we 
cannot lay down.” Clifton Fadiman, 
The New Yorker. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If after 5 days you do not agree 


that these books are worth many times the $1 you paid for them, return 


the books for a full refund. 


Clip a $1 bill to the coupon below—fill it out, mail it today! 


Single copies—25c each. 


MERCURY BOOKS, 570 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
Enclosed find $1. Please send me, postpaid, the 4 MERCURY books circled 


below, in a handsome colored box: 


(circle the books desired) 2 3 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


I may return them to you within 5 days for full refund if not satisfied. 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 
Scr 7-38 
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Morris L. Ernst 


MARQUIS JAMES 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES: a lrberal lawyer making $40,000 a year... his virtual 


monopoly of censorshup cases . . . his courtroom tactics and publicity techniques - 


S years ago Morris Ernst had a workout with a 
psychoanalyst. After telling his patient that he was 
an exhibitionist, the distinguished prober of the subcon- 
scious charged a smacking fee. The money seems to have 
been wasted. Any number of Ernst’s friends would hav« 
told him the same thing—been glad to—and not charged 
a cent. For instance, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, called Ernst to Albany and asked him 
to become a member of the State Banking Board. Ernst 
accepted. “And now, Morris,” said the Governor, “I'd 


like to ask for one favor.” ““What, Frank, already?” said 
Ernst, never one down on first names. ‘The Governor con- 
tinued: “Yes. Don’t try to free Tom Mooney tomorrow.” 

On a wall in Ernst’s law office in New York City is a 
cartoon by James Thurber. It shows a dozen people, of 
as many varieties, surrounding a receptionist. The cap- 
tion reads: ““There’s been some mix-up; we’re waiting to 
see Morris Ernst.” The New Yorker rejected the picture 
on the ground that it would be appreciated only by thos 
who know Morris Ernst. Thurber’s view is expressed in 


/ 
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Clients of Ernst: Edna Ferber, Heywood Broun, Maurice Evans, and kathleen Norris 


the dedicatory line: “Our circulation is 145,000 and 
298,000 of these know you personally.” 

The Banking Board berth which the extensively known 
attorney accepted from the hands of Mr. Roosevelt is 
important, obscure, and unsalaried. Ernst still holds it, 
having been twice reappointed by Governor Lehman. 
Those who understand him know that Ernst can be relied 
on in such jobs—relied on to pocket his flair for causes 
célébres and to work unflaggingly, inconspicuously, and 
well to further the public interest as he sees it. 

In part this trait explains the rise of Morris Ernst, now 
forty-nine, from a shirt manufacturer studying law in a 
night school, to a place among the leading liberal lawyers 
of America. Before the United States Supreme Court he 
has bested such opposing counsel as John W. Davis, the 
late James M. Beck, and Samuel Untermyer. He is an 
authority on literary censorship, libel, labor and radio 
legislation, taxation, and finance. He is a confidential con- 
sultant of Mayor LaGuardia, Governor Lehman, and of 
department heads of the Roosevelt Administration; also 
of Ursula Parrott, Vicki Baum, Brian Aherne, and Stanley 
Walker. He sees the President three or four times a year. 
The latter part of April his name was on the White House 
appointment sheet for a ten-minute interview. On that 
sheet ten minutes usually mean ten minutes. Ernst spent 
an hour with Roosevelt, after which the boys in the White 
House pressroom stopped their card game long enough 
to waylay the caller. 

“Can you tell us what you talked about?” 

“No,” said the lawyer. 

“ *The Birth of a Baby” ” 
then in the news, with Ernst defending the magazine Life 
for running still pictures from it. The question was pro- 
vocative, intended to goad the witness into intimating 
that larger concerns had formed the subject of the presi- 


This controversial film was 


dential interview. 
“No,” said the lawyer. 
“Frank Hague?” 
the Mayor of Jersey City. 
“No.” 


(Ernst had lately had a set-to with 


“Nothing to say?” 

“I’m afraid that’s the size of it.” 

The irony of it is that Morris Ernst would as soon los 
a finger as to say “No” to a newspaperman. He has lived 
long enough to learn, however, that a man has to take 
the world as he finds it. By deliberate and reflective choice 
Ernst became a lawyer. Yet he hadn’t been practicing 
very long before he developed a magnificent scorn for 
certain aspects of the profession. He won't join the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and vexes his conservative colleagues 
by tub-thumping for the National Lawyers’ Guild, a kind 
of barristers’ C.I.O. Just the same he is realist enough 
to go along as a partner in one of Manhattan’s eminently 
solvent legal firms, noiselessly engaged in the routine 
of business and commercial law, advocating the causes of 
clients whom Ernst’s Socialist and Communist comrades 
regard as predatory persons indeed. Redressing the bal- 
ance, some of Ernst’s pay-dirt customers are equally ap- 
prehensive of his left-wing collaborations. 

“Morris,” Stock 
“vou'll lose all your clients if you don’t quit hanging out 


said a member of the Exchange, 


with John L. Lewis and that Browder.” 

“Are you going to quit me?” asked Morris. 

as” al 

“Then [ll take my chances with the others.” 

In this way Morris Ernst makes in the neighborhood of 
forty or fifty thousand dollars a year. He needs that 
much to live as he does—maintaining three homes, reach- 
ing for checks on the edge of New York’s café society, 
and keeping his bills paid during the long lay-offs he takes 
to indulge in non-revenue- or low-revenue-producing pur- 
suits. Such pursuits occupy two-thirds of Ernst’s time. 
Eliminate them, and he could double his income. But 
there would be no time for the things Ernst likes to do, 
for example, the Banking Board job. This is not, however, 
a perfect example, and Morris Ernst is a perfectionist. A 
perfect example of Morris Ernst bearing the torch of pub- 
lic service is one that lands him in the headlines of every 
newspaper in town. With one paper missing, Ernst’s in- 
stinct tells him that something is wrong, for which he is 
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OVER BY MALMAN 


Magazines that have been represented by Er 
as likely to blame his own faulty technique as to inveigh 
against editors. 


I] 


No FAULTS of technique are apparent in Ernst’s man- 
agement of the case for James Joyce’s book Ulysses, im- 
ported from England by an American publisher and 
libeled by our customs people as too Rabelaisian for cir- 
around the 


being the 


culation on these shores. That story went 


In a Federal court Ernst argued that, 
essence of frankness, L//ysses was the essence of purity. 


world. 
Pointing out that we permit the language “slept together” 
in our books, Ernst arraigned the phrase as squeamish, 
suggestive, He defended 
Joyce’s use of an Anglo-Saxon four-letter word, covering 


circumlocutory, and inexplicit. 
the same ground, as the more decent expression. In a 
scholarly Judge John M. Woolsey praised the 
literary quality of Ulysses and dismissed the suit. 

in 1933, established Ernst’s pre- 


opinion, 


This salient triumph, 
eminence among lawyers crusading against censorship. 
Though opposed to censorship in all its forms (Ernst 
would have the State Department play its diplomatic 
poker with the cards face up), with him, as with nearly 
This is a 


everyone, censorship usually pertains to sex. 


subject Ernst does not run away from, though he doesn’t 
tell or care to listen to Pullman smoking-compartment 
stories. He distrusts those who do, and when picking a 
jury for a censorship trial, challenges every one of them 
he can spot. 

Nineteen years ago Margaret Sanger’s great battle for 
the right to distribute literature on contraceptives inter- 
ested Ernst in censorship. He missed the Sanger fight, be- 
ing unequipped for it, but has hardly missed one big 
censorship fight since then. He has waged an almost con- 
tinuous warfare against Federal, State, local, private, and 
ecclesiastical censorship bodies. In 1927 he took into court 
the case of Dr. Marie Stopes’ Married Love, gaining the 
right of aboveboard sale of the first frank manual of 
sexual relations to attain a general circulation in this 


country. Two years later the New York police seized the 


nst. 





SY. mon Vi -Y 


Social Work 


on the 


Firing Line 





Anniversary Number 
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He has also written fiction for Cosmopolitan 

and arrested its di- 
battle 
The same yea + Mary Ware 
called 
It defines sexual intercourse 
Ernst showed that the pamphlet 
was held in esteem by Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A. that it was used at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and sold at the Union 
The judge threw out this testimony and fined Mrs. 


records of the Birth Control Clink 
Dr. Hannah Stone. 
again, and Ernst won it. 


rector, This was the Sanger 
over 
Dennett was arrested for circulating a brochure, 


The Sex Side of Lif 


man’s greatest pleasure. 


as 
doctors, clergymen, 
officers; 
Theological Seminary book- 
store. 
Dennett $300. Ernst appealed, got his testimony in the 
record, and obtained Mrs. Dennett’s acquittal. 

Ernst’s tactics in censorship cases, and other causes in 
the spectacular category, are interesting. He relies on no 
courtroom tricks, such as slick cross-examining. Ernst has 
so long and so ardently denounced these practices that he 
could hardly use them without crossing himself up. His 
specialty is making a public issue of the kind of case 
had no, or little, 
his cases are won before they get to 
Mrs. Dennett 


defective—wrong word used somewhere. 


which heretofore popular support. In 
lot of 


For instance, 


this way a 
court. the indictment against 
was techni ally 
Ernst could have attacked the indictment and possibly 
got it thrown out. Instead, he made the case a public 
issue, and won on that issue. Thus, his victories contribute 
something that is lasting. 


Before 


scare booksellers into pleas of guilty and light fines by 


Ernst came along, the vice crusaders used 


promising to get the case over quickly, and without pub- 
Ernst said, “Let’s have publicity and make it work 


He says he has made the opposition—meaning 


lic ity. 
for us.” 
particularly John S. Sumner, executive secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice—win a 
number of his cases. In the suit against Radclyffe Hall’s 
The Well of Loneliness, a novel of lesbianism, Ernst was 
engaged unexpectedly. He asked the court for a postpone- 
ment to familiarize himself with the book. 
Sumner leapt to his feet, “All he 
is time to whoop this case up. All he wants is publicity.” 


Mr. “You 


protesting. wants 


“Come, come, Sumner,” Ernst answered. 
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Books defended by Ernst. The suit against 


have given this case sufficient publicity for our purposes.” 

It was true. Ernst won. The book, a dull affair, sold 
200,000 copies. Had Sumner let it alone, nothing the 
publishers could have done would have pushed sales 
above 3000. 

Ernst’s build-up in favor of Schnitzler’s Casanova’s 
Homecoming took an unexpected turn. Mr. Sumner’s 
charge came before the late Magistrate Maurice H. Gott- 
lieb. Though not a learned man, Judge Gottlieb was a 
very wise one. His decisions, abounding in common sense, 
were widely respected. Looking at his calendar, he ad- 
dressed Mr. Ernst in a fatherly tone: ‘Counsel, this is a 
book case. I have not read a book, excepting law books, 
for ten years. You don’t want me on this case.” 

Ernst insisted that Judge Gottlieb hear the case, and 
submitted as part of his defense letters commending the 
book from Theodore Dreiser, Henry L. Mencken, Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, and Sinclair Lewis. Puckering his 
brows over these strange names, Judge Gottlieb reserved 
decision. In a few days he telephoned Mr. Ernst. 

“T do not find a letter from Heywood Broun on that 
Schnitzler book,” said the magistrate. “I would like his 
opinion.” 

Ernst got it. 

Judge Gottlieb dismissed Sumner’s charges, and Ernst 
asked for his exhibits, thinking he might need them in 
event of further difficulties over the book. 

“Counsel,” said the magistrate, “it would be most in- 
convenient to return those letters. You see, my son is an 
autograph collector.” 


Il 
As a shirt manufacturer in Brooklyn, Ernst provided 


the trade with nifty numbers, trade-marked Usona, at 
$3.75 to $4.50 a dozen. He liked that title, Usona, which 
forms the initials of “United States of North America.” 
The ex-shirtmaker continues the pastime of coining fancy 
names. Not long ago he was asked to incorporate a gam- 
bling concern. The incorporators hadn’t picked a name. 
“Let’s call it ‘Friwaftt,’ ” said Ernst. That was okay with 
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a best-seller 


the incorporators, who never suspected the name stood 
for ‘“‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 

Morris Ernst quit the shirt business because the only 
thing about it he liked, besides the trade-mark, was the 
opportunity to fraternize with his hundred employees. 
He figured he didn’t have to make shirts in order to mix 
with the working people. This has been borne out by 
events. Scarcely had Ernst displayed his lawyer’s shingl 
when he was included in a group formed for the discus- 
sion of a free employment service to be run by the State 
of New York. Ernst seemed to know 
the subject than anyone else present that he got the job 
of drafting a bill, which the Legislature adopted. Within 
a couple of years the newspapers were referring to him 


o much more about 


as a “labor expert.” As such he was made a member of 
the United States Shipping Board during the War. By 
substituting hot tamales for hot dogs in their mess, Ernst 
reduced the turnover of Mexican workers in Texas. 

After the War Ernst went to bat for the truck farmers 
about New York, alleging that the public markets wer 
eraft- and racketeer-ridden. Twice he was thrown out ol 
official hearings on a new market ordinance. With the 
exit of Tammany from New York’s City Hall, the things 
Ernst complained of fifteen years ago have been corrected 
In 1934 Mayor LaGuardia appointed Ernst his personal 
representative to try to settle the taxi drivers’ strike. The 
situation was incredibly complicated. Ernst showed feat 
lessness and independence by announcing one drivers 
union to be a racketeer outfit, and advising cab owner 
not to deal with it. By a series of difficult compromises h¢ 
brought about a settlement which, among other things 
reduced the number of cabs in New York from 16,000 t 
13,000—a needed reform. Some labor officials regard th 
settlement as a sellout. A fairer view, perhaps, would em 
brace the fact that Ernst, a known sympathizer wit! 
labor, had called them as he saw them. 

A pleasanter interlude in Ernst’s career as a champio! 
of the workers involved the organization of the Newspape 
Guild, of which Heywood Broun was and is a luminary 
Broun and Ernst went to high school together. In a figh 
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Adversaries of Ernst: Mayor Hague, 


to make the Guild a going concern, they stuck closer than 
brothers. The fact that at the same time Ernst was acting 
as attorney for such publishers as Arthur Hays Sulzberget 
of the New York Times presented no incongruity to those 
who can fathom Morris Ernst. One evening Harold Ross, 
editor of The New Yorker, asked the lawyer to step over 
to the Ross penthouse to give advice on a private matte1 
Ernst showed up with Broun at his heels, the two of them 
immersed in talk about the Guild. Editor Ross was not 
interested in the Guild. At midnight, Ernst and Broun 
were still talking, and Ross was sleepy. He went to bed 
and in the morning telephoned another lawyer. 

When the Associated Morris 
Watson, for Guild activity, Ernst took the case into court. 
The attorney for the A.P. was John W. Davis. Watson 
won an award of $1700 back pay, which the United 


Press fired a reporter, 


States Supreme Court sustained. Ernst’s remuneration 
was twenty hats, won from friends at even money. 

Ernst’s most important case before the high court was 
in behalf of a group of owners of mortgage-partk ipation 
ertificates in a boom-built skyscraper which had gone 
bust. He contended that when two-thirds of the certificate 
owners agreed on a plan of reorganization, that plan, if 
approved by the court of jurisdiction, should be binding 
on the other owners. Of opposing counsel were Messrs 
Beck and Untermyer. The court upheld Ernst’s contention, 
ind reorganizations involving two billion dollars have 
heen made on the basis of the decision. 

\s attorney for the National Jewelers Board of Trade, 
Ernst has written virtually all Federal and State legisla- 
tion dealing with platinum. As attorney for the New York 
Gents Furnishings and Hatters Association he has run 
fly-by-night stores out of the metropolis. He represents 
most of the foreign arbitrage houses, whose network com- 
prises the most delicate piece of financial machinery in 
the United States. He represents the Macaroni Workers 
Union, the Sculptors Guild, the Authors League, th« 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Sauerkraut Workers 
Union, the Society of American Composers, and_ the 
Dramatists Guild 


he ni ¢ oope) of the 


Y ACME ANU INTERNATIONAL 


A.P., John Sumner, and fackson Reynolds, banker 

It was as attorney for the C.1.Q. that Ernst became in- 
volved in his scrap with Mayor Frank Hague and his au- 
tonomous principality of Jersey City. Hague’s cops had 
expelled or locked up C.I.O. organizers for distributing 
leaflets. After vainly trying to get the ear of the Senate 
Committee on Civil Liberties, Ernst made the papers 
with a speech before the Lawyers’ Guild, to which Hague 
replied: “I am inclined to invite Morris Ernst to Jersey 
City to repeat his speech. I will guarantee that if he does 
his friends will not see him for a long, long time.” 

Ernst countered by inviting Hague to Carnegie Hall 
or Madison Square Garden. “What’s more, I'll 
antee him safe passage back from the United States to 
Then both to the 
with the general result that the issue was moved further 


whole, C.1.O. folk 


were wondering whether, for all the sound decibles re- 


guar- 


Jersey City.” contenders took radio 


into the realm of nonsense. On the 


corded, they were better off than they had been at the 


Had 


methods when a quicter approach might have been mor 


beginning Ernst, for once, chosen a showman’s 
effective? Then came a pure break. The United States 
Supreme Court invalidated the ordinance of a Georgia 
municipality forbidding the distribution of leaflets on its 
streets. What the Supreme Court says goes for Georgia 
roes also for Jersey City. 

At one time and another, Morris Ernst has been men- 
tioned for public office, including that of mayor of New 
York and lieutenant governor and adjutant general ol 
the State. Porto Ricans have repeatedly petitioned the 
President to appoint Ernst governor of that problem-rid- 
den island. From the corridors of the Department of 
Justice Building in Washington a few years ago, the story 
seeped out that Ernst was being considered for the United 
States district attorneyship in New York; then that every- 
thine was off because research disclosed his wife to be a 
registered Socialist. This sounds phony. The researchers 
needn’t have pried into Mrs. Ernst’s political affiliations 


to have had their concern aroused, Morris Ernst himself 


being, at that time, not a registered Democrat. He has 
never been one. When twenty- continued on page 57 
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Souvenir Hunters 
MARTY SAVELA 


HROUGHOUT the entire last day of the International 

Air Races, the pilots and the boys on the field were 
expecting a crack-up. Simply because there had been 
three of them over the days previous, they felt this fourth 
and final day must bring a fourth, final crash, and they 
spoke freely of it, with a naive fatalism and candor they 
have. 

I recall, just before the final event of the day, the 
trophy race, a pilot saying, “Just look at the crowd out 
here today. That gets them out: blood on the field . . 

The planes were poised in front of the hangar, being 
warmed up for the trophy race, when I left the field. I 
had been working on the ground crew and was dead tired, 
had a mouth clogged with dust, and red-rimmed eyes 
after four days of the fumes, slip streams, and bright sun- 
light. So I was walking slowly across the fields toward the 
bus depot when the engines burst into the full-throated 
cry of flight. 

It had been hot and windless all day, with a clear sky, 
fine for flying, encircled by low, white cumulus that lay 
flanking the horizon but that left the ceiling limitless. The 
evening was gaudily colorful. Sunset flared, tinting the 
hangar walls, the turf, and the wings of the ships with 
russet. Darkling gray clouds rose swiftly, wind-roused, 
stirring the ragged roadside trees, and a taste of rain came 
into the air. 

The windy hush, presaging storm, gave no warning, 
and in all truth, warning would have been of little good 
against the sure swiftness of the impending tragedy. But 
it did serve to lend a certain poignancy and drama to the 
scene. 

Maybe it was on the third lap that it happened—I don’t 
remember—and a quick gasp welled into all the throats. 
I turned around then, knowing the crash had come. The 
young girl pilot who had been in the lead, flying a stubby, 
overpowered brute, had veered from the course in turning 
the north pylon, a pennon of torn fabric flapping aim- 
lessly from the trailing edge of the wing. The girl was a 
perfect flier, resourceful and cool. She did not attempt 
the field—a bank would have torn the wing asunder—but 











zoomed out over a clump of trees that bordered it, in a 
flat glide, the engine cut dead and fish-tailing slightly in 
an effort to kill her terrific speed. She passed above me, a 
lethal and wind-humming shade against the darkening 
sky. But at first it seemed as though she might have made 
it. The crowd was silent and tense. The racers circled the 
course unnoticed. She was almost down, wheels scraping 
earth, when the plane gave a sudden forward lunge, the 
nose dipped and struck (there was no sound at all), and 
the fuselage stood on end. The impetus of the crash threw 
the girl clear, dashing her body to the ground directly 
beneath the crumpled wing. 

The crowd came streaming across the fields toward the 
wreckage. And we stood there, gaping vacantly at the 
slim body lying broken, with the arms outflung and 
tousled head gone askew in the soil. 

But I want to describe what happened there: 

Rain began to fall gently upon the crowd gathered 
by the mangled fuselage. A voice boomed forth in sad, 
soothing speech from the loud-speakers of the Public 
Address System, and the sirens churned. After a moment 
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the voice stopped, but the sirens went on, disconsolate. 
The race was over: the planes settled to earth. The sirens 
went dead. 

In the ensuing silence there was a slight, rending noise 
—a man had torn a strip of fabric from the plane, for a 
souvenir, touching the fuselage delicately. The whole 
crowd then caught the impulse and swarmed on the ship, 
tearing at whatever came to hand and leaving it bare, 
as locusts will leave a tree. 

It looked rather eerie then, standing uptilted and naked 
in the oncoming twilight rain. And all during this time 
there was silence; they did not utter one sound. The 
scene had a macabre, nightmarish quality. Now shad- 
owy dusk had fallen, agitated by the rising wind, and 
rain plashed in large drops. But when they moved on 
the body of the girl, it became even more ghoulish and 
unreal, something like the high pitch of terror in a dream, 
at which your sleep is broken and you are suddenly, 
gratefully awake and free. Only this was no dream; it 
happened just so. First they tore off her leather flying 
coat, then the yellow pongee shirt she was wearing, for 





DRAWING BY NICHOLAS RILEY 
souvenirs. When the crash car came, they had to 
wrap the body in a blanket. 

It was over quickly then, and the crowd fled across the 
fields toward parked cars and down the road. There were 
only the thunder, nighttime, windy and lightning-scarred, 
and the rain falling fast 

After a while I was sitting in a roadside restaurant, 
waiting for the bus. There was no one else in the place 
but the melancholy, flat-footed Greek, who kept polish- 
ing the marble counter and complaining about business. 
He looked out of the window and said, sadly, “I have 
such awfully, very bad luck vif dis place .* The bus 
was delayed a long time by the rain 

When it finally came, I paid my fare and took a seat 
close to the window. We moved very slowly along the 
highway, through a blue dusk that was sundered often by 
lightning. The trees were all wind-tousled and the lights 
of Cars blinded. 

Across the aisle from me, a boy of about twelve was 
sleeping soundly. Tightly clutched in his hand was an air- 
speed indicator, jammed at somewhere over a hundred. 
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The F ugitives 
THOMAS ROURKE 


HE KETCH was anchored in the mouth of Angelfish 
Creek, and | was poling the skiff over the flats, look- 

ing for crawfish, when the hail came from the black shore. 
It straightened me up. It would straighten anybody 
up, coming out of the stillness on that lonely shore. It 
came again, sounding low and close at hand. I pushed 
hard on the handle of the bully-net, setting the bow shore- 
ward. When the bottom grated and the light cut into the 
tangle of mangroves, I saw the two of them back among 
the roots that grew down into the water at the shoreline. 
The woman was standing and the man lay on the 
ground behind her, leaning against a balsa raft, and they 
both had that drawn, wary look about the eyes that men 
and animals have when they’re hungry and thirsty and 
hunted. At first I thought they were both men, for they 
wore men’s clothes, wrinkled and stiff with dried salt 
water, but when the standing one spoke, the voice was a 


woman’s. 





DRAWINGS BY HARDIE GRAMATKY 


“Will you help us?” she called. “We were wrecked in 
the storm.” She spoke English with a slight accent, and 
the man lay there staring up at me, not saying anything 
at all. 

“There’s an automobile road only a mile away,” | 
said. ““Why did you stay here?” 

“The captain told us to wait until he came back.” 

I laughed. “‘He had no idea of coming back,” I said 
As soon as I'd seen the name, Grampus II, stenciled on 
the balsa raft, ’'d known what it was all about. Charley 
Graham had been running them in from Cuba and they'd 
gone onto the reef during the squall two nights age. 

“Did the Grampus smash up?” I asked. 

“Yes. The captain got us ashore on the raft.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'll have to take you aboard my boat 
We'll have to lift this chap, I guess. Has he been hurt?” 

“He was shot. He is my brother.” 

We lifted him into the skiff, and I rowed around the 


“Will you help us?” she called. “We were wrecked in the storm.” 
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point and headed for the yellow light of the lantern that 
hung from the forestay of the ketch. 

I put him into one of the bunks in the cabin and 
opened his shirt. The bullet had gone through cleanly. 
On the brown flesh below the ribs was a small, pinkish, 
puc kered wound, like a small, pink rose, the raised welts 
of torn flesh going out from the darker center like 
petals. High up on the shoulder was another wound—a 
larger and darker one. 

“It went upward,” the girl said. “He was on the bal- 
cony and they fired from the patio below.” 

She lay on the other bunk. I'd fried some small barra- 
cuda in corn meal, and she looked much better after the 
food and water and with the smooth, black hair brushed 
back from her face. Her skin was a golden yellow, the 
color of a ripe mango, under the light from the hurricane 
lamp. 

“We stood it as long as we could,” she said. ‘““Then 
we gave up, and I called out to the first boat we saw.” 

It must have been pretty bad hiding among those man- 
erove roots for two days with no water and the air alive 
with mosquitoes and sand flies. 

I remembered reading about them in the Miami pa- 
pers. It was a political mix-up. A newspaper office in 
Havana had been bombed and some chap and his sister 
—leaders of a faction that opposed the party in power— 
had been accused. Officers went to arrest them, but they 
got away, after some shooting. The Coast Guard picket 
boats had been on the lookout along the South Florida 
coast for the last couple of weeks. 

“Some people were going to meet us with a car,” she 
said, “somewhere south of here; but the engine failed and 
we drifted with the Gulf Stream. Then the storm came, 
and we were blown onto the reef. We don’t know who the 
people were nor where to find them. It was all arranged 
by friends here and in Havana.” 

“Well,” I said, “try to get some sleep, anyway.” 

I took some blankets and went up into the cockpit and 
slid the hatch cover behind me. I lay on the seat, smok- 
ing, watching the stars dance around the black, swaying 
masts and rigging like silver fishes in a net. 

They were in a bad spot now. The man needed a doc- 
tor. The authorities here would deport them, and they 
wouldn’t have a chance in the courts in Havana. She said 
it was a frame-up, and they'd fixed a case against them 
that would put them right into the garrote. The garrot 
is a big, brass collar with a pointed screw at the back that 
draws the two parts together, going into the top of the 
spine at the same time. 

I was in a bad spot myself. It was up to me to turn 
them in. If I didn’t, I'd be guilty of smuggling aliens my- 
self, and you get ten years for that. I had to be their 
judge, in a way. That thought took all the sleep out of 
me for that night. 








In the morning after breakfast, I put the out oly? 


motor onto the skiff. r 
“I need some supplies,” I told the girl. “It’s a long fp 
way around to the store, and I'll be gone all day.” 
“Will you bring the officers back with you?” she asked 


in an ordinary voice, as though she were asking about the 
tide. 

I looked away from her. “No,” I said. “I think you 
should be allowed to rest a bit and get some strength back 
first, anyway.” 

She didn’t say anything for a while. Then she asked, 
still calmly, “Aren’t you afraid we'll sail away in your 
boat?” 

“No. Even if you could sail her you couldn’t break out 
the anchor.” 

“I could cut the rope.” 

“You could do that. I hadn’t thought of it. But you 
won't, will you?” 

“No.” 

It was near sunset when I got back from the store at 
Long Bridge. Carlota was dressed in a pair of my trousers 
and a white shirt. She’d found my canvases, and she and 
Andres babbled over them with great interest, apparently, 
but if you don’t know Spanish, that’s the way it always 
sounds. 

“They’re beautiful,” she said. “Boats and sky and 
water! How different our lives have been. How different, 
the things that have interested us and stirred us.” 


I ouGuT to do something about them. I ought to put 
them into the skiff with the outboard and take them to 
the highway and hail a car and send Andres to a hospital. 
That would clear me. Or else I ought to call the Immi- 
gration Office from the store and have them come and 
take them. But each day I put it off, making some excuse 
to myself, trying to kid myself. And then I just forgot it. 
I never thought of it at all, after that, except for a mo- 
ment when I'd see Carlota looking at me in that quiet, 
questioning sort of way she had, when I'd be leaving in 
the skiff. And then there was the time she asked me out- 
right. 

It was a week after I brought them aboard, after she'd 
gotten strong again and we'd become friends. We lay 
in the water on the hard sand with the little ripples lap- 
ping over us, the quarter-moon lighting up the white bot- 
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tom and all the little swirls and the rows of gentle froth 
gliding in, glinting with blue fire. 

“When are you going to send for them?” she asked. “It 
is a terrible strain, not knowing when it will be.” 

“I’m not going to send for them,” I said. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“No. You’re going to stay until Andres is well. Then 
I’ll take you somewhere where you'll be safe.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know. But I’m not going to turn you in.” 

“But you must. We can’t let you get into trouble for us. 
They'll put you into jail.” 

“T don’t care.” 

She argued for a long time, but gave up at last when 
she saw that it was no good. 

During the days, they stayed out of sight below and 
I went off in the skiff to fish among the creeks. The nights 
were the best, for there was no danger then. We could 
open up all the ports and play the radio and talk as 
loudly as we pleased. 

Andres grew stronger each day until he could sit up 
and even come out into the cockpit at night for a breath 
of air. A bit of color came into his sallow cheeks. His 
eyes took on brightness, and in the political discussions 
that he and Carlota carried on, they fairly flashed. 

Politics, or, rather, political philosophy—altruistic, mili- 
tant—was their life’s blood. It was their only interest in 
life, the only thing they lived for or even thought about, 
really. Hour after hour they talked, shut up below there 
in the cabin, Carlota sitting upright, tense, the color high 
in her cheeks, until, at last, I would stop them, fearing 
that Andres would exhaust himself. I'd never seen anyone 
like them before. They were so intense. And that was the 
thing that stood there like a barrier, thwarting me, de- 
priving me of the closeness with her that I wanted more 
than anything else. 

But at night I had Carlota to myself. It was my turn 
then. Wading over the moon-drenched coral flats or bath- 
ing in the slow, booming surf that tumbled in, all aglow, 
I tried to lead her into my world. She followed me, hold- 
ing my hand, wondering and delighted as a child. 

Of course something had to happen to change things, 
sooner or later. They couldn’t go on like that forever; it 
wasn’t in the books; but when it did happen, it came sud- 
denly and from a quarter I hadn’t figured on. It was the 
night that Andres asked to go out in the skiff with us. 

I was down in the skiff at the stern of the ketch and 
Carlota was handing things down to me from the cockpit 
and Andres was beside her, watching. He’d been feeling 
much stronger, and today, especially, he’d been very 
cheerful and active. He said something in Spanish. 

“Andres says he would like to go with us tonight,” 
Carlota said. 

“Do you think he’s strong enough?” 

“He says that he is sure it won’t hurt him if he sits 
quietly in the boat.” 
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It really wouldn’t be much worse getting down into 
the skiff than climbing the hatchway. We were going 
crawfishing over the flats where the water would be as 
smooth as plate glass and the flatbottom skiff would glide 
over it without a tremor. I said he could come. 

I stood in the skiff and held it steady with one hand, 
helping him with the other, while Carlota lowered him 
carefully from above with her hands under his armpits. 
He put his foot on the skiff’s gunwale, leaning on my 
shoulder, and came down slowly. Then, suddenly, his 
foot slipped from the gunwale, he lurched heavily against 
me and, when my arm stiffened automatically, holding 
him there, his face was close to mine, and I saw the quick 
spasm of pain flash across it. 

“Andres! Are you hurt?” Carlota cried. 

“Esta bien,” he said. 

He insisted that he was all right. We seated him in the 
stern and cast off. 

We got a lot of crawfish that night. In three hours 
we had the bottom of the boat alive with them. Andres 
sat there quietly, his arms folding his coat closely to his 
chest, grinning, as we brought them in with the big net 
and dropped them, clacking, into the waist. He hadn’t 
much to say, but he seemed to enjoy it all. He kept re- 
peating, “Very good, very good,” as we brought them in. 

Back at the ketch we got Andres aboard, being very 
careful, and Carlota helped me put the crawfish into the 
live-cars. Then, when she was ready to go below, Andres 
said something in Spanish and she said to me, “He wants 
to sit up here for a while. Don’t let him stay up too late, 
will you? Good night.” 

When she had closed the hatches behind her, Andres 
touched my arm and motioned me to him, putting his 
finger to his lips. 

“Look,” he whispered. “I hurt me, myself.” 

He opened his coat that he had been holding clos¢ 
with his arms all evening, and I flashed my electric torch 
His whole chest was bloody, the blue shirt purple with 
blood, the dressing on the wound soggy, vivid red, almost 
cinnabar in the yellowish light. 

“Blood,” he whispered, “I spit it, also, a little bit. When 
I slip, I tear me something, I think.” 

The blood had clotted pretty well under the dressing 
and I finally got the flow stopped. I made a clean dress 
ing from some rags I found in the cockpit locker. All thi 
while he made faces and signs with his hands, warning 
me to be quiet, pointing toward the hatchway. 

He had made all his plans during the hours when wi 
had been poling over the flats and he had sat there ir 
the stern, grinning, holding his coat close about him, feel: 
ing the warm dampness spreading inside it. He had t 
get to town to a doctor, right now. But he would g 
alone, he said. Carlota mustn’t know anything about 1 
until I’d gotten him away. If she knew, she'd insist upo! 
going, too, and that would be foolishness. 

When I was helping him over the stern into the skifl 
he stopped suddenly and looked at me again. 

“Listen,” he whispered, continued on page 59 
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HENRY F. PRINGLE 


The luxu ry group... five super- 
slicks with 500,000 readers... 
The battle between Nast’s Vogue 
and Hearst's Harper’s Bazaar... 


Spur’s $7500 ward robe for men 


HE merger of Vanity Fair with Vogue in 
March, 1936, caused a minor crisis in at 
least one of New York’s more elegant clubs. An 
elderly member, unacquainted with magazine 
births, deaths, and marriages, bumbled into the 
club library one day and began searching testily 
for the current Vanity Fair. Finally, in a great 
rage, he summoned a servant and ordered the copy 
brought to him at once. The retainer, a Negro 
accustomed to strange requests, was scandalized. 
“Why that’s—that’s a female magazine now, 
sir!” he said. “We just throw it away as soon as 
it comes in.” 

He was right. “Incorporating Vanity Fair” was 
printed in small type on Vogue’s cover, but the combina- 
tion of the two periodicals wasn’t really a merger. It was 
an assimilation of the male by the female. Nearly all of 
Vanity Fair had vanished. It had been a bright, amusing 
magazine with a definite appeal to men. Guided by the 
graceful hand of Frank Crowninshield, it had held a 
mirror to the best in belles lettres, art, satire, and the 
finer points of contract bridge. That was all gone. The 
new magazine is merely Vogue, and its advertising pages 
are replete with lovely models in scanties, girdles, lingerie, 
silk stockings, and less. No self-respecting club—certainly 
no Manhattan club where the mere appearance of a 
woman at the door starts a near panic—could permit such 
hussies to cavort, though merely on the printed page, 
within its solemnly masculine precincts. 

The loss of America’s club circulation did not grieve 
Mr. Condé Nast, who had been losing $100,000 a year 
on Vanity Fair. Vogue, always a money-maker, continued 
to gain circulation and held its position as the leading 
publication in the class field. Still, Harper's Bazaar, owned 
by Mr. Hearst, had been gradually gaining on it in adver- 
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tising revenue. In 1925 the Bazaar received only 36.3 per 
cent of the combined linage of the two magazines. In 
1935 its percentage had climbed to 44. 

Today, Vogue and Harper's Bazaar dominate the “class 
field,” which does not mean at all that they, with the 
other class magazines, have a monopoly of readers with 
intelligence, culture, or manners. It means that advertisers 
and advertising agencies are convinced that the people 
who buy them have, on the average, more money. “Class 
is money”’—that is an axiom in the mind of every space- 
buyer. It is true even today, despite income taxes and 
surplus taxes and all the machinations of the New Deal. 
The class magazines exude an aura of wealth, and their 
therefore, are limited. They cater to the fit 
and they do this with slick paper, excellent 
illustrations, and a sycophantic reverence for Society—at 


circulations, 
though few 


thirty-five to fifty cents a copy. 

In addition to Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar, three other 
publications are in this high-toned group: Town and 
Country, which also belongs to Hearst; Country Life G 
The Sportsman, another merger; and The Spur. Their 
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appeal is to people of wealth and to persons who wish 
they were people of wealth, with country homes, horses, 
dogs, and yachts. Country Life states with the most force, 
perhaps, the purpose of the three class magazines which 
are not merely fashion portfolios. It is “to portray with 
dignity, charm and seriousness the real life of the Ameri- 
can landed gentry.” But apparently the landed patricians 
in the United States are greatly outnumbered by the ladies 
thirsting for information about hats, dresses, and shoes. 
Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar have 395,000 readers (V ogue 
slightly in the lead) while the three others have a total of 
but 109,122. 

A typical number of Vogue will contain: 

Fashion predictions, lavishly illustrated, here and there, 
with great solid masses of red and green. 

An article titled “Get into Gray” or “Be Blue.” 

More photographs, illustrating an article beginning 
something like: “The spring’s spotlight has shone tender- 
ly on the astonishing talents of these astonishing people.” 

A four-color photograph (of a ballet, probably) by 


Anton Bruehl. 
18 


Advice on cosmetics—pages of it. 

Reports from Paris—all about ensembles, eve- 
ning flowers magnified three times, a beret made 
of grape-purple felt, and a bolero blouse of Yang- 
tze-yellow foulard. 

Interiors of a smart house. 

Photographs of Joan Crawford, Constanc: 
Bennett, Katherine Hepburn. 

Interior of a smart garage. 

Harper’s Bazaar differs, mainly, in offering a 
wider appeal. Some good fiction is published and 
additional emphasis is placed on Society (par- 
ticularly the titled members) and the theater. In 
general, it is a more youthful magazine with a 
little more sex in text and illustrations. 

Town and Country begins with a detailed 
“Social Calendar” which lists engagements and 
marriages. This is followed by “Social and Travel 
Notes” 
parts of the world), feature articles about horses, 


(the antics of the smart set in various 


head waiters, or columnists are often published, 
and a travel piece or two. Town and Country is 
fairly catholic in its editorial policy. Its variety 
is greater than in the case of the other magazines. 
It has a more specific appeal to women. In con- 
trast, The Spur is very, very masculine. Its pages 
are littered with photographs of expensive ladies 
and gentlemen in riding clothes, articles on polo, 
tennis, golf, and yachting. Country Life is the 
swankiest of the three—mainly because its dis- 
sertations on sport and rural life are the most 
technical. You really believe that its readers hav 

baronial estates and thoroughbreds. 


II 


& December, 1892, a new little magazine called 
Vogue bowed to a limited group of New York’s 
socially elect. It was financed by such leaders as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Percy R. Pyne, and 
William Jay. It was to be devoted to society, fashion, and 
sport, and was to be published weekly. The first issue 
(dated December 17) was not impressive. Featured were 
a number of laborious jokes of which the following was 
A Rebuff 

Cuo.ty: I should like to have lived in the olden days 

and been your page. 
Sue: Thank you—but a blank page is so dull. 


typical: 


Vogue limped along for seventeen years. In 1909 its 
advertising revenue was about $100,000 a year and it 
was probably running a slight deficit. It was a “class” 
magazine (although the term had not yet been invented 
in the days when a young advertising man, Condé Nast, 
was making a name for himself in the mass field. He be- 
came advertising manager of Collier’s Weekly in 1900 an 
business manager five years later. Nast’s specialty then 
was promotion, and he was an acknowledged master in it. 
In 1905 Nast was thirty-one. He had a salary which 
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rumors put at $25,000 a year and he had other 
irons in the fire, too; among them was a pattern 
company which he had organized the previous 
year. 

Advertising was relatively crude in those dark 
ages. It was far from the blend of science and 
art that it is today. Among Condé Nast’s in- 
numerable ideas on the subject was the notion 
that there was a lot of waste to existing media. 
He decided that it would be smart to have a 
magazine in which high-class shops and manu- 
facturers could offer their wares chiefly to the 
people with enough money to buy them. So he 
cast about and finally decided on Vogue, which, 
by 1909, had branched out from society and 
whist to reports on feminine fashions. The own- 
ers were a little weary of it and were glad to 
sell, for stock, not cash, to the young man from 
Collier’s. 

Vogue, selling for ten cents, was pretty dull. 
Its art was as bad as the stock on which it was 
printed. It had articles on New York society, writ- 
ten in a haughty vein, and occasionally an edi- 
torial attacking such moral evils as the increasing 
divorce rate. But Vogue gave well-informed re- 
ports on fashion, for men as well as women. Re- 
tail merchants in New York considered it a good 
medium, and most of the big stores advertised. 

Young Nast was patient about making changes. 
For two years he did very little. He has since in- 
sisted, in fact, that the Vogue of today is basically 
the same as the magazine of 1909. “Our propor- 
tion of fashion to society material hasn’t changed 
very much,” he has told friends. ““What I did, if 
anything, was to get better artists and better 
writers.” 

In Nast’s hands, success was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Someday America’s social historians may turn to the 
January 8, 1910, issue of the magazine and discover an 
advertisement inserted by a Dr. Jeanne Walter, manu- 
facturer of reducing garments, who is still a client. They 
may note, too, a product called “Fatoff,” which was 
described as “The Easiest Way to Keep Your Shape.” In 
any case, Vogue was certain to make money because it 
was being published as the women of the United States 
began to dedicate themselves and their purses to self- 
beautification. Until 1910 or thereabouts beauty had been 
exclusively for the young. Dr. Walter and her competitors 
now told them they could be slim after thirty. Before very 
long the cosmetics manufacturers would be convincing 
them that powder and rouge were not exclusively for the 
fancy ladies. And during the next quarter of a century, 
fabulous sums would be spent by America’s women for 
beauty in all its phases. Nast prospered enormously from 
this universal demand for loveliness; Vogue was an ideal 
medium for the people who had, or claimed to have, 
beauty to sell. By 1929, on the eve of the crash which he 
considered impossible and in which he very nearly lost 





everything, Nast is reliably reported to have been worth, 
on paper, $16,000,000. 

In 1909, when Nast assumed the ownership of Vogue, 
an industrious and intelligent young woman named Edna 
Woolman Chase was a subordinate editor. She has mar- 
ried again and is now Mrs. Newton in private life. But 
she is still Mrs. Chase professionally, editor-in-chief of 
Vogue’s three editions—the American, the French, and 
the British—an extremely smart and clever lady who 
boldly lists 1877 in Who’s Who as the date of her birth. 
Beyond doubt, she is the most eminent fashion authority 
in the United States. Her arrival at some couturiére’s 
showing of new dresses, whether in New York or Paris, 
is a moment of vast importance. She is invariably accom- 
panied by at least two aides, usually Emmy Ives and 
Martha Stout of her fashion staff. And during the entire 
showing no words, save of praise, come from her lips. 
“Charming,” she will murmur in that slightly throaty, 
very expensive voice which all the lady editors of Vogue 
somehow acquire. “Delightful,” “quaint,” “lovely” are 
other favorite expressions. All this is faintly annoying, 
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sometimes, to the dressmakers who wish that Mrs. Chase 
would occasionally indicate whether a particular little 
number is likely to sell. “She always gets information out 
of me instead of telling me anything,” once protested 
Hattie Carnegie of New York. 


III 
Wu, who reads Vogue? What type of subscriber buys 


Harper’s Bazaar? The five extremely slick magazines 
have, in all, roughly half a million readers, but no gen- 
eralization about them is really accurate. I suppose it is 
true that these readers are relatively prosperous, for the 
books sell at from thirty-five to fifty cents and regularly 
carry the advertising of Cadillac, Packard, Lincoln, and 
the big Chrysler and other de luxe cars. The people 
who buy Town and Country, Country Life, and The 
Spur have at least a yearning for manor life. They may 
not ride with the hounds or shoot, but they would like to 
do so. A definite taint of chi-chi is prevalent in the pages 
of these three magazines and ii reached a high point in 
a recent issue of The Spur. Therein, with sublime grav- 
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ity, it is set forth that “the proper wardrobe 
for a well-dressed man” should cost $7500—and 
this without such plebeian accessories as un- 
derwear, shoes, or hose. Even the wealthiest 
Spur subscriber must hold his breath as he sur- 
veys the wonders and extent of this costly ward- 
robe. As described by “ta master American tailor,” 
who is not identified, the layout includes: twelve 
business suits, two full-dress suits, three dinner 
suits, twelve white waistcoats, six dinner waist- 
coats, one black sack suit and waistcoat, four 
pairs of striped trousers, two golf suits, four odd 
sporting coats, ten pairs of flannel trousers, two 
riding suits, four pairs of odd breeches, one 
brocade silk house coat. In addition, for spring, 
winter, and fall, this fabulous Beau Brummell 
needs ten overcoats. 

“At first glance,” remarked The Spur, “the 
number of items may seem to reach an imperially 
extravagant total; but the authority who estab- 
lished it supports it with very sound reasons. . . .” 

The class magazines frequently flatter their 
readers with the implication that all of them are 
persons of affluence. For instance, Harper’s Bazaar 
recently inquired, ““Why don’t you consider build- 
ing on the roof of your country home an outdoor 
room or terrace and go up there at night as you 
would in Tunis to enjoy the night breezes?” And 
“Dressing on $1000 a Year” was the mildly help- 
ful message offered by Margaret Case Harrimann 
in Vogue last fall. 

It is possible to be somewhat more specific in 
identifying the readers of Vogue and Harper’s 
Bazaar. The magazines are widely read, for ex- 
ample, by what the clothing-fashion people call 
“the trade.” “The trade” consists of the innu- 
merable manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, and 
retailers who produce or sell dresses, hats, shoes, stockings, 
underwear, corsets, and all the other articles with which 
women clothe themselves. “The trade” reads Vogue and 
advertises in it because Condé Nast has built, through the 
years, a very remarkable following among the depart- 
ment-store buyers of this country. It is a safe assumption 
that nine out of ten buyers in the United States read the 
magazine. At Macy’s in New York, for example, one 
hundred copies are bought every month. 

Let us picture an imaginary scene in the garment dis- 
trict of New York. Moe and Alec, senior partners of a 
dress house, are conferring. A model wearing a smart, 
new silk dress has been undulating before the partners. 
But they have not been interested in her allure. Their 
eyes have been on the dress alone. 

“Very well, Miss Fontaine,” Moe remarks at last. “You 
can go now.” 

So she switches her hips out of the room. “It’s okay,” 
Moe then remarks. “A good number. It’s sure to go over 
big if we play it right. We'll start off with a page in Vogue 
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Alec looks a little shocked. He can’t see paying 
out $2900 for just a little more than 200,000 
circulation. 

But Moe insists that the $2900 will be very 
well invested. The name of their firm, he points 
out, need not be mentioned in the advertisement. 
Arrangements will be made so that a smart Fifth 
Avenue shop will appear as the sponsor of the 
dress. Other shops in such key cities as Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, and Los Angeles will then stock 
jt. Reprints of the advertisement will be sent to 





every dress buyer by the Condé Nast Company. 
It is even possible that Vogue will make editorial 
mention of the new dress. It will, perhaps, be | 
described in the “retail trade” edition of the 
magazine which goes out four or five days ahead | 
of the regular issue. 

No taint of venality is attached to the policy 
of Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar in giving their ad- 
vertisers editorial recognition. It is an established 
custom, and there is nothing secret about it. The 
shoe manufacturer knows that his shoes will be 
mentioned, from time to time, in shoe layouts. 
So do the corset and the stocking manufacturer, 
etc. “Vogue puts goods on his shelves,” explained 
one agency executive. “Then we recommend 
The New Yorker or the daily newspaper to get 
them off.” 

The fabric manufacturers, a very lucrative 
source of revenue for both publications, adver- 
tise to still another group—the town and city 
iressmakers. It is important for a woolen con- | 
tern to have these able seamstresses familiar with 


the goods they sell; large numbers of American 

women do not live near smart shops or are still 
prejudiced against ready-to-wear clothes. The 
recommendation of “the little jewel” who sews for 

them counts a lot. But the dressmakers read Vogue and 
flarper’s Bazaar for the advertisements almost as much 
ws for the fashion guidance. ““Woolens are smart this 
year,” one of them may hint to a client in Kansas City. 
‘Epicure Woolens come in splendid variety and quality,” 
she may add, recalling the announcement, in the current 
issue, of Epicure Woolens, Inc. But the facts show that 
by no means all the advertising in the fashion books is 
nimed at dressmakers and dealers. For instance, of the 
1808 pages carried by Vogue last yeal sixteen per cent 
Were accessories (corsets, hosiery, etc.), fifteen per cent 
toilet goods, thirteen per cent ready-to-wear, and eight 
per cent fabrics. But retail stores took thirteen per cent; 
travel and automotive, ten; home equipment, eight; and 
Miscellaneous (including food, tobacco, beverages, and 
Classified ), twenty-five per cent. 

While Vogue and the Bazaar have larger circulation, 
Jown and Country, Country Life, and The Spur are 
More directly consumer magazines. The classifications of 
advertising in their pages do not vary greatly. Travel is 
@ staple. So are the announcements of kennels, horse 
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breeders, liquor manufacturers, and real-estate brokers 
handling country properties. 

The “class market” is well worth the attention of the 
advertisers if the rates maintained by these magazines 
mean anything. Harper's Bazaar, with 190,000 circula- 
tion, gets the most; its basic charge for a page is $1900. 
Vogue, with 205,000, gets $1880. Town and Country, 
with 36,000, has a basic rate of $650. Country Life © 
The Sportsman has a circulation of 45,000 which sells 
for $550 a page—low because the merger took place only 
last fall and it is still impossible to say how many readers 
of both magazines will be retained. 7 he Spur, with 27,000 
circulation, receives $500 a page. These figures, of course, 
are for single insertions in the “general advertising” 
classification and they are, without exception, fairly high 
rates when the circulation averages are considered. Good 
Housekeeping, with 2,210,835 circulation, has a base rate 
of $6300 a page. The Ladies’ Home Journal, with 2,981,- 
000, gets $8500. If Good Housekeeping were paid in pro- 
portion to Harper's Bazaar, reader for reader, it would 


charge about $20,000 a page. continued on page 49 
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HILE the logs of lighthouse keepers have frequently 

been turned into novels and plays, little atten- 
tion has been given to the men watching our forests. Here 
is the log of a mountain lookout in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Twenty-four hours a day he lives a solitary life in a 
house of many windows, high on a steel tower perched 
on the summit of Sunrise Mountain.—Tue Eprrors 

June 1:—I arrived at the station at 1:45 P.M., which 
was a little later than I thought I would be, but my old 
car was staggering under a heavy load and I was forced 
to stop and repair the road in three places where it had 
been washed by the melted snow. I carried my bedroll, 
groceries, and other paraphernalia up the tower and took 
a look around the country. There is still snow in some 
places on the north slopes. But the old mountains look 
good to me. | took down the shutters, then swept out the 
room. It seems larger than last year, but it’s still 12 by 16 
feet. Had to repair the ground wires before I could hook 
up the phone. Then I called Elk Ridge Ranger Station. 
Talked to Bill Gray—the best fire fighter in this forest. 

June 10:—10:10 A.M. Discovered a fire in the village 
north of the sawmill. It’s several miles by air line, but 
when I put the binoculars on the smoke I could tell that 
it was the Chic Sale at the Brown place. 

June 14:—8:37 a.m. Called the Ranger Station. Bill 
Gray said that an Inspector from the Regional Office 
would probably be up to see me today on his official tour. 
It was a tip for me to be ready. I washed my windows 
again, scrubbed the floor, and cooked a big stew, think- 
ing maybe he’d stay to dinner. While I waited I picked 
up and reported, at 3:26 P.M., a fire to the south, before 
their lookouts had discovered it. A feather in my cap. 

The Inspector arrived at 3:39 P.M. Very stiff and 
formal in his pressed uniform and shiny puttees. He was 
also puffing very loudly after he had climbed the winding 
stairs to the top of the tower. I showed him my reports. He 
didn’t seem to think they were either right or wrong. 
Then he tested my phone. He asked me to point out land- 
marks. He inspected the room while No-poleon watched 
him suspiciously. I think he was about ready to say that 
| was keeping the room according to regulations when he 
pointed into a corner near the ceiling. 

“What is that?” he said. “A spider web?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “I do believe it is a spider web.” 

Then he told me, “It’s the little things that must be 
watched. You will sweep the ceiling, of course?” 

As he left he said, “Your station seems to be better kept 
than average.” But I knew it hurt him to say it 
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After he had gone I got the broom and started to swee I 

down the spider web, but the little brown spider wi I 
busily working up and down. So I thought to myself: thi get 
little feller had the ambition to climb sixty feet and j 0ul 
attending to his own business, and after all it’s No-poleo and 
and I who live with him. I put the broom away and No mu: 
poleon and I ate all the stew. ¥, 
July 2:—After dinner I noticed a peculiar light o 1 
the Cedar Ridge Road, changing directions and flashin at 
on and off. I called Elk Ridge at 8:40 p.m. Bill said h tri 
would go have a look-see. Later he called me and saida!te’ 
“Well, Charlie, that was a peculiar light all right. An The 
there are two men in jail now because of that light. Thefow 
were spot-lighting deer. I caught ’em right in the a dinn 
Just after they had killed a young doe.” othe 
July 28:—I had a call from Bill Gray at 9:30 a.m. Hehez 
said that two convicts had escaped from the road cam Wat 
on Kirk River and were at large in the forest and thefall 
they weren’t exactly nice fellows. I laughed and to) hun; 
Bill that if they came around I would capture them ! TI 
the State just to keep Sunrise Mountain exclusive. guict 

But late this afternoon, while I was building a fire an€am¢ 

setting my dinner to cook, I noticed two young me askec 
about four hundred yards down the trail. They were ajfelloy 
Bi 
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proaching the lookout slowly. Then suddenly they ducked 

into the timber. By using the binoculars I could locate 

them in the shadows, watching the station. I waited until 

they finally came back to the trail and started toward the 
{ station, then called Bill Gray. I said, “Bill, they are within 
a hundred yards of the station and if they are the wanted 
men, I won't have a chance to call again, so if you don’t 
hear from me in fifteen minutes, you call the sheriff or 
get help and come after these hombres. I'll try to hold 
them.” 

Bill said, “All right, I'll be on the job.” 

By this time No-poleon was barking, but I took time to 
yet my old six gun and slip it inside my shirt. Then I went 
out on the catwalk and called “Hello.” They called back, 
and the tall one said, “We were just looking around. You 


1 to swee 
pider wi 
yself: thi 
eet and 
No-poleor 
» and No must have a good view from up there.” 

| “T have,” I told him. “Come on up and look around.” 
r light o They came up the stairs, the tall one first, and I 
d flashin 
ill said Striped suits with numbers on their backs, of course, but 
and saidalter the first look I was glad that I had called Bill Gray. 


jeht. An hey said they were prospectors and had left their outfit 


watched them as they came. They weren't dressed in 


‘cht. Theflown the Mountain. I told them that I was just starting 
. the acfinner and asked if they would stay. They looked at each 
other, then said, sure, they'd be glad to. Well, I went 
o a.m. Ha@head with the cooking while they watched me and | 
cal cam Watched them, but it was rather a pleasant meal, for the 
+ and thefall man was a good talker and they were certainly 

and tolPungry. 

Then just as it began to get dark, Bill Gray’s car came 
guictly to the base of the tower and Bill and Bud Joyce 


> them fi 
‘ive. 

a fire apfame up the stairs. My visitors jumped to their feet and 
oung me@sked me suspiciously who was coming. “Oh, that’s a 
ayiellow bringing me some water.” 
~ Bill and Bud came in and talked as though it was a 
friendly visit, but I noticed that Bill was looking the men 
Over, and finally he said quietly, “I called the road camp 
n Kirk River and got the descriptions of the escaped 
nen. You fellows answer in every detail, so we might as 
ell go see the sheriff.” And I suddenly noticed that 
oth he and Bud had six guns in their hands. So they 
Il left quietly, and I felt greatly relieved and a little flat 


y were 















' When they were gone. 
July 29:—Had a call from Bill Gray saying that I 
fated the front page of the newspaper in a story that told 
‘Bow a lookout had outsmarted hardened criminals. 
3 August 15:—A friend of mine called and said he was 
ming up, so I had him bring me a supply of groceries. 
e also brought a bundle of papers and magazines. 
September 7:—Early this afternoon I noticed a black 
oud, but it was miles from this station and looked in- 
Hocent enough. I went on reading. The next thing I 
Knew I was sitting in the middle of the floor, very dizzy, 
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and wondering what had happened, and No-poleon was 
running round and round as though the devil were after 
him. When I could finally get to my feet, I cornered him 
and found that a portion of his tail was badly burned. 
I bandaged it and then I noticed that my boot soles were 
about burned off. The answer was simply that lightning 
had played a little too rough with the Sunrise Lookout 
Station. 

September 10:—I noticed a little gray haze hanging in 
Pigtail Ravine early this morning, but when I put the 
glasses on it there didn’t seem to be anything except 
shadow, although at 9:11, when the sun had a chance to 
shine in the Ravine, there was plenty of smoke. I didn’t 
lose any time in calling Bill. 

“Damn,” he said, “that’s right in the old slashing 
where it was logged off ten years ago and the reproduc- 
tion just above Pigtail is thick. The humidity is fourteen.” 

“Yes, and the wind is coming up from the west.”’ 

The wind gota little stronger. The smoke rolled up th 
Ravine. Suddenly over the eight or nine miles’ distance 
I could see the flames. Then a wave of black smoke, and 
I knew the fire had reached the reproduction. Bill was 
roing to need help. I phoned Ranger Bert Meggs. 

The wind kept blowing and the fire running. The black 
smoke boiled high into the air, then flattened out at the 
top. One of the runs carried the fire into a saddle, but it 
didn’t spread around the mountain, and I knew that 
Bill was fighting that flank. But the point of the fire had 
crowded the tops of big timber. It was a spectacular 
thing. All day the fire charged steadily up the slope, and 
when night came on, the long narrow V was a flaming, 
horrible beauty on the dark mountainside. 

With the night glasses I measured the distance burned 
and estimated that eight hundred acres had been cov- 
ered. Called Casey and told him. He said that two hun- 
dred men had gone on night shift. 

September 11:—It’s so smoky that I can’t see the fire 
this morning. The sun is a red blur in a blanket of dull 
smoke. Casey says the fire is under control and the 
patrols are established along the fire lines. 

September 16:—Deer season opened today. I heard a 
bombardment of rifle shots a little after sunrise. I hope 
the hunters missed every shot. I don’t like to think of the 
deer being killed; they are the only neighbors I have. 

October 10:—Cut my hair today, twisting my neck 
into many painful positions and using a pair of scissors 
as big as sheep shears. 

November 2:—It rained last night. Then this morning 
a cold wind blew in another cloud and it started to snow. 
Big wet flakes, at first, that fell in slow, dignified rhythm, 
but after about an hour the snow came fast and began 
to pile up. The fir trees soon looked as though they were 
trimmed for Christmas. I called the Ranger Station and 
the Ranger said to pack up and get off the Mountain 
while the getting was good. Anyway it’s been a good 
season. I reported thirty-six fires (twenty caused by care- 
less smokers) and had seventeen visitors, including two 
escaped convicts and one Inspector. 
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appeal is to people of wealth and to persons who wish 
they were people of wealth, with country homes, horses, 
dogs, and yachts. Country Life states with the most force, 
perhaps, the purpose of the three class magazines which 
are not merely fashion portfolios. It is “to portray with 
dignity, charm and seriousness the real life of the Ameri- 
can landed gentry.” But apparently the landed patricians 
in the United States are greatly outnumbered by the ladies 
thirsting for information about hats, dresses, and shoes. 
Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar have 395,000 readers (Vogue 
slightly in the lead) while the three others have a total of 
but 109,122. 

A typical number of Vogue will contain: 

Fashion predictions, lavishly illustrated, here and there, 
with great solid masses of red and green. 

An article titled “Get into Gray” or “Be Blue.” 

More photographs, illustrating an article beginning 
something like: “The spring’s spotlight has shone tender- 
ly on the astonishing talents of these astonishing people.” 

A four-color photograph (of a ballet, probably) by 
Anton Bruehl. 
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Advice on cosmetics—pages of it. 

Reports from Paris—all about ensembles, eve- 
ning flowers magnified three times, a beret made 
of grape-purple felt, and a bolero blouse of Yang- 
tze-yellow foulard. 

Interiors of a smart house. 

Photographs of Joan Crawford, Constanc« 
Bennett, Katherine Hepburn. 

Interior of a smart garage. 

Harper’s Bazaar differs, mainly, in offering a 
wider appeal. Some good fiction is published and 
additional emphasis is placed on Society (par- 
ticularly the titlked members) and the theater. In 
general, it is a more youthful magazine with a 
little more sex in text and illustrations. 

Town and Country begins with a detailed 
“Social Calendar” which lists engagements and 
marriages. This is followed by “Social and Travel 
Notes” (the antics of the smart set in various 
parts of the world), feature articles about horses, 
head waiters, or columnists are often published, 
and a travel piece or two. Town and Country is 
fairly catholic in its editorial policy. Its variety 
is greater than in the case of the other magazines. 
It has a more specific appeal to women. In con- 
trast, The Spur is very, very masculine. Its pages 
are littered with photographs of expensive ladies 
and gentlemen in riding clothes, articles on polo, 
tennis, golf, and yachting. Country Life is the 
swankiest of the three—mainly because its dis- 
sertations on sport and rural life are the most 
technical. You really believe that its readers have 
baronial estates and thoroughbreds. 


II 


a December, 1892, a new little magazine called 
Vogue bowed to a limited group of New York’s 
socially elect. It was financed by such leaders as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Percy R. Pyne, and 
William Jay. It was to be devoted to society, fashion, and 
sport, and was to be published weekly. The first issue 
(dated December 17) was not impressive. Featured were 
a number of laborious jokes of which the following was 


—- A Rebuff 

Cuo ty: I should like to have lived in the olden days 
and been your page. 

Sue: Thank you—but a blank page is so dull. 


Vogue limped along for seventeen years. In 1909 its 
advertising revenue was about $100,000 a year and it 
was probably running a slight deficit. It was a “class” 
magazine (although the term had not yet been invented ) 
in the days when a young advertising man, Condé Nast, 
was making a name for himself in the mass field. He be- 
came advertising manager of Collier’s Weekly in 1900 and 
business manager five years later. Nast’s specialty then 
was promotion, and he was an acknowledged master in it. 
In 1905 Nast was thirty-one. He had a salary which 





rumors put at $25,000 a year and he had other 
irons in the fire, too; among them was a pattern 
company which he had organized the previous 
year. 

Advertising was relatively crude in those dark 
ages. It was far from the blend of science and 
art that it is today. Among Condé Nast’s in- 
numerable ideas on the subject was the notion 
that there was a lot of waste to existing media. 
He decided that it would be smart to have a 
magazine in which high-class shops and manu- 
facturers could offer their wares chiefly to the 
people with enough money to buy them. So he 
cast about and finally decided on Vogue, which, 
by 1909, had branched out from society and 
whist to reports on feminine fashions. The own- 
ers were a little weary of it and were glad to 
sell, for stock, not cash, to the young man from 
Collier’s. 

Vogue, selling for ten cents, was pretty dull. 
Its art was as bad as the stock on which it was 
printed. It had articles on New York society, writ- 
ten in a haughty vein, and occasionally an edi- 
torial attacking such moral evils as the increasing 
divorce rate. But Vogue gave well-informed re- 
ports on fashion, for men as well as women. Re- 
tail merchants in New York considered it a good 
medium, and most of the big stores advertised. 

Young Nast was patient about making changes. 
For two years he did very little. He has since in- 
sisted, in fact, that the Vogue of today is basically 
the same as the magazine of 1909. “Our propor- 
tion of fashion to society material hasn’t changed 
very much,” he has told friends. “What I did, if 
anything, was to get better artists and better 
writers.” 

In Nast’s hands, success was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Someday America’s social historians may turn to the 
January 8, 1910, issue of the magazine and discover an 
advertisement inserted by a Dr. Jeanne Walter, manu- 
facturer of reducing garments, who is still a client. They 
may note, too, a product called “Fatoff,”’ which was 
described as “The Easiest Way to Keep Your Shape.” In 
any case, Vogue was certain to make money because it 
was being published as the women of the United States 
began to dedicate themselves and their purses to self- 
beautification. Until 1910 or thereabouts beauty had been 
exclusively for the young. Dr. Walter and her competitors 
now told them they could be slim after thirty. Before very 
long the cosmetics manufacturers would be convincing 
them that powder and rouge were not exclusively for the 
fancy ladies. And during the next quarter of a century, 
fabulous sums would be spent by America’s women for 
beauty in all its phases. Nast prospered enormously from 
this universal demand for loveliness; Vogue was an ideal 
medium for the people who had, or claimed to have, 
beauty to sell. By 1929, on the eve of the crash which he 
considered impossible and in which he very nearly lost 
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everything, Nast is reliably reported to have been worth, 
on paper, $16,000,000. 

In 1909, when Nast assumed the ownership of Vogue, 
an industrious and intelligent young woman named Edna 
Woolkman Chase was a subordinate editor. She has mar- 
ried again and is now Mrs. Newton in private life. But 
she is still Mrs. Chase professionally, editor-in-chief of 
Vogue’s three editions—the American, the French, and 
the British—an extremely smart and clever lady who 
boldly lists 1877 in Who’s Who as the date of her birth. 
Beyond doubt, she is the most eminent fashion authority 
in the United States. Her arrival at some couturiére’s 
showing of new dresses, whether in New York or Paris, 
is a moment of vast importance. She is invariably accom- 
panied by at least two aides, usually Emmy Ives and 
Martha Stout of her fashion staff. And during the entire 
showing no words, save of praise, come from her lips. 
“Charming,” she will murmur in that slightly throaty, 
very expensive voice which all the lady editors of Vogue 
somehow acquire. “Delightful,” “quaint,” “lovely” are 
other favorite expressions. All this is faintly annoying, 
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sometimes, to the dressmakers who wish that Mrs. Chase 
would occasionally indicate whether a particular little 
number is likely to sell. “She always gets information out 
of me instead of telling me anything,” once protested 
Hattie Carnegie of New York. 


III 


War, who reads Vogue? What type of subscriber buys 
Harper’s Bazaar? The five extremely slick magazines 
have, in all, roughly half a million readers, but no gen- 
eralization about them is really accurate. I suppose it is 
true that these readers are relatively prosperous, for the 
books sell at from thirty-five to fifty cents and regularly 
carry the advertising of Cadillac, Packard, Lincoln, and 
the big Chrysler and other de luxe cars. The people 
who buy Town and Country, Country Life, and The 
Spur have at least a yearning for manor life. They may 
not ride with the hounds or shoot; but they would like to 
do so. A definite taint of chi-chi is prevalent in the pages 
of these three magazines and it reached a high point in 
a recent issue of The Spur. Therein, with sublime grav- 
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ity, it is set forth that “the proper wardrobe 
for a well-dressed man” should cost $7500—and 
this without such plebeian accessories as un- 
derwear, shoes, or hose. Even the wealthiest 
Spur subscriber must hold his breath as he sur- 
veys the wonders and extent of this costly ward- 
robe. As described by “‘a master American tailor,” 
who is not identified, the layout includes: twelve 
business suits, two full-dress suits, three dinner 
suits, twelve white waistcoats, six dinner waist- 
coats, one black sack suit and waistcoat, four 
pairs of striped trousers, two golf suits, four odd 
sporting coats, ten pairs of flannel trousers, two 
riding suits, four pairs of odd breeches, one 
brocade silk house coat. In addition, for spring, 
winter, and fall, this fabulous Beau Brummell 
needs ten overcoats. 

“At first glance,” remarked The Spur, “the 
number of items may seem to reach an imperially 
extravagant total; but the authority who estab- 
lished it supports it with very sound reasons. . . .” 

The class magazines frequently flatter their 
readers with the implication that all of them are 
persons of affluence. For instance, Harper’s Bazaar 
recently inquired, “Why don’t you consider build- 
ing on the roof of your country home an outdoor 
room or terrace and go up there at night as you 
would in Tunis to enjoy the night breezes?” And 
“Dressing on $1000 a Year” was the mildly help- 
ful message offered by Margaret Case Harrimann 
in Vogue last fall. 

It is possible to be somewhat more specific in 
identifying the readers of Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. The magazines are widely read, for ex- 
ample, by what the clothing-fashion people call 
“the trade.” “The trade” consists of the innu- 
merable manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, and 
retailers who produce or sell dresses, hats, shoes, stockings, 
underwear, corsets, and all the other articles with which 
women clothe themselves. “The trade” reads Vogue and 
advertises in it because Condé Nast has built, through the 
years, a very remarkable following among the depart- 
ment-store buyers of this country. It is a safe assumption 
that nine out of ten buyers in the United States read the 
magazine. At Macy’s in New York, for example, one 
hundred copies are bought every month. 

Let us picture an imaginary scene in the garment dis- 
trict of New York. Moe and Alec, senior partners of a 
dress house, are conferring. A model wearing a smart, 
new silk dress has been undulating before the partners. 
But they have not been interested in her allure. Their 
eyes have been on the dress alone. 

“Very well, Miss Fontaine,” Moe remarks at last. “You 
can go now.” 

So she switches her hips out of the room. “It’s okay,” 
Moe then remarks. “A good number. It’s sure to go over 
big if we play it right. We'll start off with a page in Vogue 
—full color.” 
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Alec looks a little shocked. He can’t see paying 
out $2900 for just a little more than 200,000 
circulation. 

But Moe insists that the $2900 will be very 
well invested. The name of their firm, he points 
out, need not be mentioned in the advertisement. 
Arrangements will be made so that a smart Fifth 
Avenue shop will appear as the sponsor of the 
dress. Other shops in such key cities as Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, and Los Angeles will then stock 
it. Reprints of the advertisement will be sent to 
every dress buyer by the Condé Nast Company. 
It is even possible that Vogue will make editorial 
mention of the new dress. It will, perhaps, be | 
described in the “retail trade” edition of the 
magazine which goes out four or five days ahead | 





of the regular issue. 

No taint of venality is attached to the policy 
of Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar in giving their ad- 
vertisers editorial recognition. It is an established 
custom, and there is nothing secret about it. The 
shoe manufacturer knows that his shoes will be 
mentioned, from time to time, in shoe layouts. | 
So do the corset and the stocking manufacturer, 
etc. “Vogue puts goods on his shelves,” explained 
one agency executive. “Then we recommend 
The New Yorker or the daily newspaper to get 
them off.” 

The fabric manufacturers, a very lucrative 
source of revenue for both publications, adver- 
tise to still another group—the town and city 
dressmakers. It is important for a woolen con- | 
cern to have these able seamstresses familiar with 
the goods they sell; large numbers of American 
women do not live near smart shops or are still 
prejudiced against ready-to-wear clothes. The 
recommendation of “the little jewel” who sews for 
them counts a lot. But the dressmakers read Vogue and 
Harper's Bazaar for the advertisements almost as much 
as for the fashion guidance. “Woolens are smart this 
year,” one of them may hint to a client in Kansas City. 
“Epicure Woolens come in splendid variety and quality,” 
she may add, recalling the announcement, in the current 
issue, of Epicure Woolens, Inc. But the facts show that 
by no means all the advertising in the fashion books is 
aimed at dressmakers and dealers. For instance, of the 
1808 pages carried by Vogue last year sixteen per cent 
were accessories (corsets, hosiery, etc.), fifteen per cent 
toilet goods, thirteen per cent ready-to-wear, and eight 
per cent fabrics. But retail stores took thirteen per cent; 
travel and automotive, ten; home equipment, eight; and 
miscellaneous (including food, tobacco, beverages, and 
classified ), twenty-five per cent. 

While Vogue and the Bazaar have larger circulation, 
Town and Country, Country Life, and The Spur are 
more directly consumer magazines. The classifications of 
advertising in their pages do not vary greatly. ‘Travel is 
a staple. So are the announcements of kennels, horse 
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breeders, liquor manufacturers, and real-estate brokers 
handling country properties. 

The “class market” is well worth the attention of the 
advertisers if the rates maintained by these magazines 
mean anything. Harper's Bazaar, with 190,000 circula- 
tion, gets the most; its basic charge for a page is $1900. 
l’ogue, with 205,000, gets $1880. Town and Country, 
with 36,000, has a basic rate of $650. Country Life ¢ 
The Sportsman has a circulation ol 45,000 which sells 
for $550 a page—low because the merger took place only 
last fall and it is still impossible to say how many readers 
of both magazines will be retained. 7 he Spur, with 27,000 
circulation, receives $500 a page. These figures, of course, 
are for single insertions in the “general advertising” 
classification and they are, without exception, fairly high 
rates when the circulation averages are considered. Good 
Housekeeping, with 2,210,835 circulation, has a base rate 
of $6300 a page. The Ladies’ Home journal, with 2,981,- 
ooo, gets $8500. If Good Housekeeping were paid in pro- 
portion to Harper's Bazaar, reader for reader, it would 


charge about $20,000 a page. continued on page 49 
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HILE the logs of lighthouse keepers have frequently 

been turned into novels and plays, little atten- 
tion has been given to the men watching our forests. Here 
is the log of a mountain lookout in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Twenty-four hours a day he lives a solitary life in a 
house of many windows, high on a steel tower perched 
on the summit of Sunrise Mountain.—Tue Epitrors 

June 1:—I arrived at the station at 1:45 P.M., which 
was a little later than I thought I would be, but my old 
car was staggering under a heavy load and I was forced 
to stop and repair the road in three places where it had 
been washed by the melted snow. I carried my bedroll, 
groceries, and other paraphernalia up the tower and took 
a look around the country. There is still snow in some 
places on the north slopes. But the old mountains look 
good to me. I took down the shutters, then swept out the 
room. It seems larger than last year, but it’s still 12 by 16 
feet. Had to repair the ground wires before I could hook 
up the phone. Then I called Elk Ridge Ranger Station. 
Talked to Bill Gray—the best fire fighter in this forest. 

June 10:—10:10 a.m. Discovered a fire in the village 
north of the sawmill. It’s several miles by air line, but 
when I put the binoculars on the smoke I could tell that 
it was the Chic Sale at the Brown place. 

June 14:—8:37 a.m. Called the Ranger Station. Bill 
Gray said that an Inspector from the Regional Office 
would probably be up to see me today on his official tour. 
It was a tip for me to be ready. I washed my windows 
again, scrubbed the floor, and cooked a big stew, think- 
ing maybe he'd stay to dinner. While I waited I picked 
up and reported, at 3:26 p.M., a fire to the south, before 
their lookouts had discovered it. A feather in my cap. 

The Inspector arrived at 3:39 P.M. Very stiff and 
formal in his pressed uniform and shiny puttees. He was 
also puffing very loudly after he had climbed the winding 
stairs to the top of the tower. I showed him my reports. He 
didn’t seem to think they were either right or wrong. 
Then he tested my phone. He asked me to point out land- 
marks. He inspected the room while No-poleon watched 
him suspiciously. I think he was about ready to say that 
I was keeping the room according to regulations when he 
pointed into a corner near the ceiling. 

“What is that?” he said. “A spider web?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “I do believe it is a spider web.” 

Then he told me, “It’s the little things that must be 
watched. You will sweep the ceiling, of course?” 

As he left he said, “Your station seems to be better kept 
than average.” But I knew it hurt him to say it. 
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Mountain Lookout 


JOHN CLARK HUNT 


After he had gone I got the broom and started to sweep 
down the spider web, but the little brown spider was 
busily working up and down. So I thought to myself: this 
little feller had the ambition to climb sixty feet and is 
attending to his own business, and after all it’s No-poleon 
and I who live with him. I put the broom away and No- 
poleon and I ate all the stew. 

July 2:—After dinner I noticed a peculiar light on 
the Cedar Ridge Road, changing directions and flashing 
on and off. I called Elk Ridge at 8:40 p.m. Bill said he 
would go have a look-see. Later he called me and said, 
“Well, Charlie, that was a peculiar light all right. And 
there are two men in jail now because of that light. They 
were spot-lighting deer. I caught ’em right in the act. 
Just after they had killed a young doe.” 

July 28:—I had a call from Bill Gray at 9:30 a.m. He 
said that two convicts had escaped from the road camp 
on Kirk River and were at large in the forest and that 
they weren’t exactly nice fellows. I laughed and told 
Bill that if they came around I would capture them for 
the State just to keep Sunrise Mountain exclusive. 

But late this afternoon, while I was building a fire and 
setting my dinner to cook, I noticed two young men 
about four hundred yards down the trail. They were ap- 
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proaching the lookout slowly. Then suddenly they ducked 
into the timber. By using the binoculars I could locate 
them in the shadows, watching the station. I waited until 
they finally came back to the trail and started toward the 
station, then called Bill Gray. I said, “Bill, they are within 
a hundred yards of the station and if they are the wanted 
men, I won’t have a chance to call again, so if you don’t 
hear from me in fifteen minutes, you call the sheriff or 
get help and come after these hombres. I'll try to hold 
them.” 

Bill said, “All right, I'll be on the job.” 

By this time No-poleon was barking, but I took time to 
get my old six gun and slip it inside my shirt. Then I went 
out on the catwalk and called “Hello.” They called back, 
and the tall one said, “We were just looking around. You 
must have a good view from up there.” 

“I have,” I told him. “Come on up and look around.” 

They came up the stairs, the tall one first, and I 
watched them as they came. They weren’t dressed in 
striped suits with numbers on their backs, of course, but 
after the first look I was glad that I had called Bill Gray. 
‘They said they were prospectors and had left their outfit 
down the Mountain. I told them that I was just starting 
dinner and asked if they would stay. They looked at each 
other, then said, sure, they’d be glad to. Well, I went 
ahead with the cooking while they watched me and I 
watched them, but it was rather a pleasant meal, for the 
tall man was a good talker and they were certainly 
hungry. 

Then just as it began to get dark, Bill Gray’s car came 
quietly to the base of the tower and Bill and Bud Joyce 
came up the stairs. My visitors jumped to their feet and 
asked me suspiciously who was coming. “Oh, that’s a 
fellow bringing me some water.” 

Bill and Bud came in and talked as though it was a 
friendly visit, but I noticed that Bill was looking the men 
over, and finally he said quietly, “I called the road camp 
on Kirk River and got the descriptions of the escaped 
men. You fellows answer in every detail, so we might as 
well go see the sheriff.” And I suddenly noticed that 
both he and Bud had six guns in their hands. So they 
all left quietly, and I felt greatly relieved and a little flat 
when they were gone. 

July 29:—Had a call from Bill Gray saying that I 
rated the front page of the newspaper in a story that told 
how a lookout had outsmarted hardened criminals. 

August 15:—A friend of mine called and said he was 
coming up, so I had him bring me a supply of groceries. 
He also brought a bundle of papers and magazines. 

September 7:—Early this afternoon I noticed a black 
cloud, but it was miles from this station and looked in- 
nocent enough. I went on reading. The next thing I 
knew I was sitting in the middle of the floor, very dizzy, 
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and wondering what had happened, and No-poleon was 
running round and round as though the devil were after 
him. When I could finally get to my feet, I cornered him 
and found that a portion of his tail was badly burned. 
I bandaged it and then I noticed that my boot soles were 
about burned off. The answer was simply that lightning 
had played a little too rough with the Sunrise Lookout 
Station. 

September 10:—I noticed a little gray haze hanging in 
Pigtail Ravine early this morning, but when I put the 
glasses on it there didn’t seem to be anything except 
shadow, although at g:11, when the sun had a chance to 
shine in the Ravine, there was plenty of smoke. I didn’t 
lose any time in calling Bill. 

“Damn,” he said, “that’s right in the old slashing 
where it was logged off ten years ago and the reproduc- 
tion just above Pigtail is thick. The humidity is fourteen.” 

“Yes, and the wind is coming up from the west.” 

The wind got a little stronger. The smoke rolled up th 
Ravine. Suddenly over the eight or nine miles’ distance 
I could see the flames. Then a wave of black smoke, and 
I knew the fire had reached the reproduction. Bill was 
going to need help. I phoned Ranger Bert Meggs. 

The wind kept blowing and the fire running. The black 
smoke boiled high into the air, then flattened out at the 
top. One of the runs carried the fire into a saddle, but it 
didn’t spread around the mountain, and I knew that 
Bill was fighting that flank. But the point of the fire had 
crowded the tops of big timber. It was a spectacular 
thing. All day the fire charged steadily up the slope, and 
when night came on, the long narrow V was a flaming, 
horrible beauty on the dark mountainside. 

With the night glasses I measured the distance burned 
and estimated that cight hundred acres had been cov- 
ered. Called Casey and told him. He said that two hun- 
dred men had gone on night shift. 

September 11:—It’s so smoky that I can’t see the fire 
this morning. The sun is a red blur in a blanket of dull 
smoke. Casey says the fire is under control and_ the 
patrols are established along the fire lines. 

September 16:—Deer season opened today. I heard a 
bombardment of rifle shots a little after sunrise. I hope 
the hunters missed every shot. I don’t like to think of the 
deer being killed; they are the only neighbors I have. 

October 10:—Cut my hair today, twisting my neck 
into many painful positions and using a pair of scissors 
as big as sheep shears. 

November 2:—It rained last night. Then this morning 
a cold wind blew in another cloud and it started to snow. 
Big wet flakes, at first, that fell in slow, dignified rhythm, 
but after about an hour the snow came fast and began 
to pile up. The fir trees soon looked as though they were 
trimmed for Christmas. I called the Ranger Station and 
the Ranger said to pack up and get off the Mountain 
while the getting was good. Anyway it’s been a good 
season. I reported thirty-six fires (twenty caused by care- 
less smokers) and had seventeen visitors, including two 
escaped convicts and one Inspector. 
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Murder Is a Fact 


A MYSTERY SERIAL BY KURT STEEL 


The Long Island murder of Philip Norton, young and 
puissant co-publisher of Fact, whose five million cir- 
culation makes it the most powerful magazine in America, 
brings into the public eye at the inquest five people. These 
are Hugh Flint, Norton’s partner, brilliant, ambitious, 
pseudo-liberal founder of Fact; Julia, Norton’s youthful, 
dissatisfied wife who is in love with Flint; Grey, Flint’s 
chauffeur; Baird Henderson, whom Flint has made Fact’s 
editor after Norton’s death; and Lynch Rains, aggressive 
labor leader who had denounced Fact in a radio speech 
and who was known to be with Norton on the evening 


of the murder. 


During the inquest Julia Norton describes an intruder 
she had driven off the Norton estate, and young Clark 
Malory, collegian apprentice-writer for Fact, recognizes 
this to be George Danisher, cosmetics manufacturer, 
whose product Fact has just exposed as poisonous. The 
call goes out for Danisher, but he is nowhere to be found. 

Shortly after the murder, Flint asks Rains to stop an 
incipient strike as a favor to Fact, and is infuriated by 
Rains’ refusal. Fact immediately publishes an inflamma- 
tory editorial denouncing an unnamed “Democratyrant” 
for Norton’s murder, and a wave of sentiment rises against 


the labor leader. 
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Only Flint’s burning eyes marked the wrath which Monica’s words had whipped high 
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Before Henderson could leap up and stop him, he had plunged across the table 


This is bitterly resented by Monica Leeds, nationally 
famed woman columnist, with whom Henderson is in 
love. Flint has been trying to persuade Monica to join the 
Fact staff. This editorial, however, infuriates her and she 
denounces Flint. 

One month after the inquest, Lynch Rains is indicted 
for the murder of Philip Norton. Coming out of the court- 
house, Rains sees Flint and Henderson. He approaches 
them, says, “You’ve got your holy war, haven't you, 
Flint?” and walks away... . 

XVII 

LINT started the motor. They hurtled forward. Then 

as the flush ebbed from his narrow face, and his 
hands on the wheel slowly relaxed their tension, he moved 
his shoulders and settled back into the corner of the 
leather-cushioned seat, as if the turbulence in him flowed 
out now into the encompassing, effortless rhythm of the 
droning engine. 

His mouth twitched. “Iscariot!” 

Henderson, puzzled, asked, “Iscariot?” 

Flint drew a breath. “A worse, Baird.” His tone, like 
his attitude, was drafted of passion, rational. “Judas be- 


trayed only one man. Rains—men like him—he the most 
dangerous—is doing his best to betray millions.” 

“How betray?” 

“Planting hatreds where no hatreds are.” 

“But where the soil is ripe for hatreds?” 

Flint looked aside at Henderson. In his narrow face 
lay repose. His eyes were cool; their expression as he 
caught Henderson’s glance was reproachful. 

The September evening was lowering and chill. Rain 
hung in the dragging, dirty clouds. Flint shivered sud- 
denly and raised the window at his shoulder, reaching 
forward to the heater switch. 

A traffic light stopped them at a deserted corner. The 
wind whipped a sudden spray of rain against the wind- 
shield. Flint’s hands grew restless on the wheel; he raced 
the motor impatiently. He did not speak until they were 
moving again. 

“Very few plain men want wealth. That is where men 
of wealth are misled by an illusion. What do most plain 
men want? What does the man with the dinner pail 
want? Strikes? Conflict?” Flint shook his head. ‘“‘He wants 
security, Baird. If necessary, he is willing to fight to wrest 
that from the small minority of selfish men among the 
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owners of industry. But Rains is not content to right 
actual abuses. Momentum, ambition for power, carries 
him on. And it carries after him all those who, because 
they are bewildered, listen to him in their bewilderment.” 

““Bewilderment can spring from empty bellies.” 

‘Then the bellies must be filled, Baird.” 

“Splendid,” Henderson said. His tone was caustic. 
“Suppose we devote the magnificent resources of Fact, 
Incorporated, to that end.” 

The other looked at him. Like all passionately self- 
centered men, Henderson reflected, Flint was slow to 
kindle to sarcasm. This gave him a sense of strength as 
when, facing an encounter with an opponent whose skill 
he knows well enough not to underrate, a man feels a new 
weapon surreptitiously slipped into his hand. 

“When we’ve finished with Rains,” Flint said, “per- 
haps we will.” 


XVIII 


; was a peculiar intensity to the excitement in- 
spired by Rains’ indictment. In a land where news is an 
ornamented commodity, some amount of fanfare is cer- 
tain to accompany criminal proceedings against any man 
much in the public eye, but the case of the State vs. Lynch 
Rains produced something more. 

Henderson was conscious of this as he read headlines 
in metropolitan papers, as his sardonic eye skimmed hin- 
terland editorials whose writers snowed clippings on Fact 
in ever increasing volume, as he listened to conversations 
in which, more and more reluctantly, he was led to par- 
ticipate. 

Periodically he was reminded of Rains’ bitter com- 
ment: “You’ve got your holy war, haven’t you, Flint?” 
At first this was merely an annoyance, but as incidents 
capable of snapping the phrase back into his mind oc- 
curred with greater frequence, he found himself begin- 
ning to respond angrily, trying to blur the scene in his 
memory and succeeding only in refreshing it to the point 
of photographic clarity. 

He recalled the violent undertow of hatred which had 
dragged at Flint’s words as they drove away from the 
courthouse together, and he was sensible that the un- 
reason of that hatred was spreading, widening, becoming, 
as the days passed and then weeks, a strong tide sweeping 
Rains inexorably toward a fate already taken for granted 
by hordes of Fact readers. Their letters flooded mail 
pouches and sorting tables, a thin stream of protest lost 
in the loud sure clamor of approval of Fact’s campaign 
for the conviction of a man accused of murdering an 
editor who had been a name and was now a symbol. 

“Fact’s campaign!” Henderson burst out to Monica 
one night. “Fact’s campaign! Great God, there hasn’t 
been a colored line on Rains for four weeks.” 

“Flint’s editorial———” 

“That was two months ago. Flint’s been out of the 
country since the tenth.” 

When she did not speak, Henderson’s irritation sharp- 
ened. “fact’s campaign!” he repeated savagely. “Fact’s 
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fearless stand . . . Fact’s uncompromising war on ter- 
rorism . . . Fact’s unflinching defense of all that De- 
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mocracy holds dear... 

“Sterling phrases.” 

Henderson grunted. ““Two thousand letters this weck 
—every one hurling Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations at mc.” 

She was silent again. They were riding up Fifth Avenue 
toward the theater district. Their cab had been halted 
by a red light at Forty-first Street, and the hush which 
surrounded them in the all but empty Avenue seemed a 
projection of Monica’s own silence. Henderson, looking 
up at the dimly lighted portico of the Library, resented 
the silence. 

Monica asked, “Why did Flint go abroad?” 

“Business,” shortly. 

“Oh.” 

He looked at her. “Why do you have to be so difficult, 
dear?” he complained. “I’m tired, Monica. I’m hellishly 
tired. Can’t I get away from it—even with you?” He took 
her hand. 

She asked quietly, “Can you?” 

They were on the point of turning west into Forty-third 
Street when Henderson leaned forward suddenly and said 
to the driver, “Go on to the Park.” He sat back and said 
grimly, “I don’t feel like the season’s smash comedy.” 

“IT want to ask you something, Baird,’ Monica said 
after a time. 

“Yes?” 

“What do you know about Julia Norton?” 

“T think I told you once.” 

She said slowly, “Julia was involved with two men on 
the night of the murder, do you remember?” 

“A third she put to bed with a migraine headache.” 

Monica threw a quick glance at him, was on the point 
of saying something, checked herself, and after a moment 
went on, “I’ve found out something about Flint’s chauf- 
feur, Grey.” 

“What?” 

‘He used to work for one of the men Hugh Flint visited 
in England about a year ago. This gentleman’s wife seems 
to have been a frail vessel and Grey— Anyway, Hugh Flint 
took a liking to him. A passport and an immigration per- 
mit were fixed up for him, and Flint brought him back 
to the States last April.” 

*You’ve gone to a Jot of trouble.” 

“Tt wasn’t hard. I began thinking after it occurred to 
us that whoever was on that side of the house should have 
seen Norton’s car stop in the lane. I began with the 
immigration records. A lad I know on the Manchester 
Guardian did the rest.” 

“Interesting as biography. The relevance escapes me.” 

He saw a twitch of annoyance at the corner of her lips. 

She said quietly, “Grey was having an affair with Julia 
Norton when her husband was killed.” 

“What newspaperman found that out for you, darling?” 

“It was chiefly intuition. You needn’t look too closely 
at that female chassis,” swift scorn in her words, “to con- 
clude she wouldn’t spend her (continued on page 42) 
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The Great Speedup 


GILBERT H. BURCK 


GRouP of Chicago businessmen travel nearly 2500 
miles for a day and a half of fishing. They leave 
their desks late Friday, cover the thousand-odd miles to 
Denver on an overnight streamliner, spend Saturday and 
Sunday in Colorado’s mountain streams, and are back in 
their offices Monday morning. Five years ago the train 
trip alone would have demanded their entire week end. 
Another Chicagoan, young, ambitious, and not par- 
ticularly affluent, has a girl in Minneapolis. He works 
until Saturday noon, catches the Hiawatha at one o’clock 
and is knocking at her door by 8:15. Five years ago he 
would have had to spend all Saturday night in a sleeper. 
Hundreds of people, rich and poor, glide between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast each week with the loss of 
only one business day. Four years ago they would have 
had to let two days slip by without doing any business. 
All this is the result of the most drastic, revolutionary 
speed-up in the history of the world’s railroads. Not since 





“Orange Blossom Special”—Seaboard Air Line 


the transcontinental lines were pushed across the plains 
has railroading witnessed a phenomenon the equal of this. 
And while rotogravures have featured one streamliner 
after another, little attention has been given to the speed- 
up as a whole. Late in April, the baseball world was 
treated to the spectacle of a young man sitting by a radio 
in San Francisco and suddenly deciding to sign with the 
Yankees for $25,000 rather than continue a futile hold- 
out for $40,000. Joe DiMaggio took a train and was in 
New York after only 56 hours in the Pullmans. A few 
writers noted DiMaggio’s refusal to take a plane, but ap- 
parently no one noted this: that back in 1930 those 56 
hours would have brought him no farther than Chicago. 

The railroad speed-up is the more extraordinary be- 
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*Hiawatha’—The Milwaukee Road 


cause it was effected by an industry which never had 
been regarded as dramatically progressive. It was as if 
somebody had stuck a hatpin into a sleeping giant. He 
has now been awake four years, and the speed-up is 
going on at a swifter rate than when it began. Schedules 
all over the land are being trimmed so frequently that they 
are often out of date before embalmed in print. In 1930 





“Broadway Limited”—Pennsylvania 


the total daily mileage run off by American passenger 
trains at a mile a minute (or more) was 1100; today it 
exceeds 45,000, and is being increased every month. 

What’s the reason for this acceleration coming at w_.at 
is financially the most inauspicious time in railroad his- 
tory? The answer lies in certain peculiarities of the rail- 
road passenger business. For a hundred years it has been 
a gold mine, rich, encrusted with lovely nuggets, but 
never producing much more than enough to pay for 
operations. The problem has simply been to hit upon a 
correct technique for extracting it. 

Look at the average passenger train: accommodating 
from 75 to 500 people, the operating cost from sixty cents 
to two dollars a mile, including its share of vice-presidents, 
press agents, and fixed charges. Let a train of 300 capacity 





*Daylight”—Southern Pacifi 


charge only two cents a mile a person; let it be fitted with 
chromium spittoons, mechanical canaries, and hostesses 
six feet tall; let it run only half-full, and it still can clear 
a dollar a mile; $60 an hour, $500 a day, $180,000 a 
year. Let it run close to capacity, and it can clear five or 
six times as much. Few legitimate enterprises have been 
able to envisage returns so tantalizingly plausible. 

But even during the Golden Twenties, when anybody 
could peddle almost anything, the railroad passenger 
business was running a slight fever. And when the general 
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“Egyptian 2ipper’—Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


bonanza collapsed in 1929, it grew sick unto death. 
Twenty million private automobiles were providing 
greater convenience at what their owners thought was 
a cheaper price. Undersold by thousands of busses and 
outsped by hundreds of planes, the railroads were get- 
ting a smaller and smaller percentage of the nation’s 
passenger miles. And yet many saw that the very forces 
which had put them on the spot were making the people 
of America travel-conscious and even travel-crazy. With 
the right equipment, they figured, they might not only 
recapture the old customers, but fetch a lot of new ones. 
A railroad train, after all, is the only known device which 
can haul hundreds of people cheaply (more cheaply per 
passenger than any auto, bus, or plane) in roomy air- 





“Denver Cephyr’—Burlington Route 


conditioned comfort, at a hundred miles an hour. Surely, 
they thought, there is a way of converting these very pal- 
pable advantages into profits. And the way was obvious: 
simply run the kind of trains that offer them all. 

Assuming an attractive price, the greatest of these at- 
tributes was speed. An opulent set of cork-and-rubber- 
padded cars, no matter if built to look like a space ship 
and fitted with whistles playing The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, is only half-successful until it can advertise speed. 
We respect speed immensely, not merely because it is an 
integral part of efficiency, but because it is a criterion of 
accomplishments, the accompaniment of other com- 
mendable and desirable things. It means gleaming luxury, 
special gadgets, mechanical excellence. Anything which 
can go fast, we know, has got to be good. 
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“The Blue Comet”’—New jersey Central 
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Y 
in in 1934, the great speed-up began. It began, roughly 
speaking, with the completion of the streamliners, the 
first of which, the Union Pacific’s yellow M-10,000 (now 
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the City of Salina), is four and a half years old. Contrary 
to public opinion, however, the streamliners were not in- 
dispensable to a new era in passenger service; they were 
only the dramatic evidence of it—eye-compelling expres- 
sions of the possibilities of vehicles whose wheels are 
flanged and roll on rails. 

These possibilities have been there a long time. Indeed, 
-arly in the century the Eastern lines embarked on a 
speed-up which excited the imaginations and paralyzed 
the skepticism of the journalists of the time. There was 





“Twentieth Century Limited”—New York Central 


glib talk of 200 miles an hour by 1920, and of traveling 
from New York to Chicago in 10 hours. But railroading 
was not so precise and safe as today, and the traveling 
public didn’t respond to what it then probably considered 
excessive speed. Fast running didn’t pay. And by 1910, 
schedules were being stretched instead of shortened; the 
speed-up was over, not to be revived for twenty-five years. 

The speed-up we are here examining has shrunk the 
map of the United States, in some places by a third or 
more. If the map were drawn to represent the shrinkage 
with mathematical accuracy, it would be a very grotesque 
affair. A colossal stringency would be evident from East 
to West and Southwest, reducing the coast-to-coast dis- 
tance by a thousand miles. The branches of its force, in 
contracting the whole Southwest, would extend down to 
Mexico City. The whole Eastern Seaboard would be 





“Crusader’—Reading Lines 


evenly compressed altogether by about 300 miles. But the 
states between ‘Texas and Florida would belly disgrace- 
fully into the Gulf of Mexico, and Seattle would be some- 
where out in the Pacific Ocean. 

Illinois, because of the multitude of runs which cross 
it, would be shriveled, with its neighbors squeezing it 
in on all sides, pressing closer and closer to Chicago, 
which has gained most from the speed-up. From Chicago 
to the Twin Cities, for instance, in addition to about 
sixteen ordinary trains, there are the Burlington’s two 
streamlined, Diesel-electric Zephyrs, the Milwaukee’s 
streamlined, steam-powered Hiawatha (earning a million 
a year), and the Chicago & North Western’s steam 400 
(soon to be streamlined). Here, beyond a doubt, is the 
most significant high-speed laboratory in the world. Look 
at the competition: super-highways; airplanes which in 





a desperate. attempt to get business actually reduced 
round-trip rates close to those of day coaches; modern 
busses which are extraordinarily cheap; and, of course, 
the other trains, run by five railroads. 

To Denver there is the same sort of speed, either on 





“City of Denver” —Union Pacific 


the City of Denver or the Denver Cephyr, both of which 
get there in 16 hours, on the swiftest long-distance sched- 
ule in the world. Similarly, the 7 wentieth Century and the 
Broadway Limited offer luxurious streamlined service to 
New York (but at an extra fare) and while they also 
make the trip in 16 hours, their journey is roughly ten pet 
cent shorter. But it’s very likely their schedule will be 
cut another hour by the time the World’s Fair is in 
full swing. The Eastern runs prefer to cut a little at a 
time; it gives them a chance to try things out and to 
avoid any chance of temporarily unbalancing their or- 
ganization, which, because of denser traffic, is more com- 
plex than that of the Western lines. The Pennsy and 
Central are bound by a gentlemen’s agreement, and 
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“Super Chief” 


neither is apt to do anything the other can’t—which also 
means that neither is apt to do anything it doesn’t have 
to. While the Central route is fifty miles longer, the 
Pennsylvania has to cross the Alleghenies, where it twists 
itself around bends like the Horseshoe Curve and up 
grades as severe as almost any on the main lines through 
the Rockies. To reduce its time to 14 hours, the Central 
would have to average about 70, or a great deal more 
than any other train in the world for a comparable dis- 
tance. Though its new steam engines could maintain that 
average, the Central likes to have plenty. of leeway and, 
unless there is a positive demand, isn’t going to talk about 
it for a long time. Anyway, it has to face some really 
professional problems. If you stand in the Buffalo station 
between 11 P.M. and 12:30 A.M., you can count a dozen 





“The Rocket”’—Rock Island 


expresses on streamliner schedules, many of them in two 
or more sections, sometimes twenty-five in all. No railroad 
with business like that can afford to concentrate all atten- 
tion and resources on one train. 

The race track of the Central is on the long, level 
stretches between Buffalo and Chicago. Water is taken 
on the fly, and there are so few operating checks that a 
top speed of 80 or 85 1s good for an average of 70. Leav- 
ing Elkhart on the eastbound Twentieth Century, a 
traveler is often disappointed at what seems to be the 
rather slow, dogged gait. Actually, the train is rolling 
along, steady as a church, at 80 or 85 miles per hour. 
The traveler arrives at Toledo, discovers that he has done 
the 133 miles from Elkhart in about 105 minutes. 

The Pennsy’s highest averages are achieved between 





“Yankee Clipper’—New Haven 


Englewood (outside Chicago) and Fort Wayne, where 
a few trains are carded at 115 minutes for the 141 miles, 
and often do it in less, even though wheeled by steam 
locomotives whose design goes back to 1912. Such per- 
formances (especially by the steamers of the Central), 
frequently with extremely heavy trains, are providing 


answers to the Diesel-clectrics as presently developed. 


(eee west to the Pacific, the Chicagoan has to spend 
only two nights and a day. If this time were clipped from 
3934 to 36 hours, as it easily could be, the improvement 
plainly wouldn’t result in an important saving of time. 
Moreover, the 3934-hour streamliners already have to 





“Florida Special” —Atlantic Coast Line 


roll along at close to 100 on the level stretches to make 
up for time lost in the mountains and other places where 
speed must be reduced for sharp curves. When these slow 
spots are ironed out, still better time will be possible. 
Future accelerations will be achieved not by much higher 
top speeds, but by fewer slowdowns. 

Altogether, you now have to spend less than 56 hours 
on a train between the West Coast and New York City. 
The only catch in this speed-up is that you have to hang 
around Chicago the better part of a day to wait for your 
connections. Doubtless that is why the newspapers talked 
about Joe DiMaggio’s 66-hour ride. DiMaggio left San 
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Francisco on the City of San Francisco, which took 3934 
hours, and changed to the Broadway, which then de- 
manded 16% hours, or 56'4 hours in all. But arriving 
in Chicago in the early morning, DiMaggio didn’t leave 
till dinner. Possibly it would pay the railroads to in 








“Flying Yankee’—Boston & Maine-Maine Central 


augurate some kind of through transcontinental flyer 
which would do the job in two nights, leaving New York 
before noon and arriving in Frisco or Los Angeles at 
noon two days later, and forget about Chicago. But this 
seems to be mere whimsical daydreaming. Such a train 
would roll through Chicago after midnight, and even if 
the railroads could make it pay, Chicago doubtless would 
pass an ordinance against it. Not in the history of the 
nation has any timetable train operated through Chicago 
without forcing its passengers to disembark and spend 
some time—and money—there. And so long as trains are 
scheduled with Chicago traffic in mind, meaning they 





“The Royal Blue”—Baltimore © Ohio 


arrive at or leave Chicago in the morning or evening, a 
two-day transcontinental run isn’t easy to arrange. Per- 
haps some bright railroad man will devise a way out. Try 
it yourself when time hangs heavy on your hands. 

New Yorkers have benefited by the speed-up, particu- 
larly to Philadelphia and Washington, but the Eastern 
roads always had run faster than the Western lines, so 
the speed-up is not as noticeable there. South of Wash- 
ington, only the Florida runs have been speeded up; and 
while Miami is a couple or three hours closer to New 
York than it used to be, New Orleans isn’t any closer. 
And neither the Gulf Coast nor Florida is appreciably 





“Mercury’—New York Central 


nearer to Chicago. Briefly, the Central South hasn’t gone 
in for speed—yet. The swiftest New York-to-Miami train, 
which requires 27 hours, would have to make the trip 
in 23 or 24 hours to equal the rate of the Western stream- 
liners. It can, and perhaps will, do so, but the prospects 
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on the other Southern routes seem rather dubious. 

Another conspicuous blank is the vast open country 
between the Twin Cities and Seattle. Whether Seattle 
(and Tacoma) will have faster service, via the Twin 
Cities, depends upon the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Milwaukee Road, whose crack trains com- 
pensate in splendid equipment for what they don’t possess 
in speed. They have to make many local stops, being the 
only trains on some parts of their lines, and aren’t apt 
to put on mile-a-minute time. 

For a road which has had the Pacific Seaboard pas- 
senger business pretty much to itself, the Southern Pacific 
has done well. Though it hasn’t performed startling things 
between San Francisco and Portland, its admirable Day- 
light, between San Francisco and Los Angeles, celebrated 





“Green Diamond”’—Illinois Central 


its first birthday a few months ago with the announce- 
ment that it had averaged 348 passengers each way every 
day, unquestionably enough to net it a clean million 
dollars. A superb example of the advantages of mass 
transportation, it carries 45 employees—porters, bartend- 
ers, nurses, waiters, hostesses, agents, trainmen—and 
charges, on the average, less than two cents a mile, and 
yet it can be operated, when loaded with its 420 revenue 
passengers (it has room for 600), for about a quarter- 
cent a mile per passenger. 

Lusting for some of this lucrative traffic, the aggressive 
Santa Fe finally got permission to set up a competing 





“400"—Chicago & North Western 


service, from Oakland to Bakersfield by streamliner and 
into Los Angeles by super-bus. On about the same sched- 
ule, it offers a lower fare, and so may put up a stiff fight 
and generate further time cuts between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

The New Haven Road, which is more or less without 
competition between New York City and Boston, hardly 
noticed the speed-up, and as a result the Pennsy’s Con- 
gressional (no extra fare, and equipped with coaches) 
runs between New York City and Washington in an hour 
less, over a route only five miles shorter, than the New 
Haven’s extra-fare Yankee Clipper and Merchants’ Lim- 
ited do to Boston. In fairness to the New Haven, it has a 
lot of curves, passes through a raft of towns and draw- 
bridges, and so is continually (continued on page 50) 





LIFE IN THE U.S... Photographic 


In this section we are presenting the work of both amateur and professional photographers. Our object is to des clop 
the finest collection of contemporary photography to be published in any form. Our only editorial requirement is that 


the pictures portray life in the United States. For technical information about the following prints see page 54. 


GULLS, b y Alan Green 
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MACDOUGAL ALLEY, by Alexander Alland 
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PIGS, by Torkel Forlin 





PUPPY LOVE, by William D. Barkley 
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THE POTATO CUTTERS, by F. Earl Williams 
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AIR MEET, by Marion Johnson 
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NAUTICAL GEOMETRY, by William S. Spring 






































The Scribner Quiz 


IRVING D. 


R. TRESSLER wrote this month’s 
Quiz while on vacation. When 
he left we told him to remember he was 
writing for a July issue and not to quiz 
us on anything heavier than “What 
would you like to be doing? (1) swim- 
ming (2) sailing (3) drinking.” Since 
Mr. Tressler ignored us entirely, we are 
compelled to make an announcement. 
Readers in any place where it’s above 
85° may raise their S.Q. five points. 
To new readers, coming upon the 
Quiz for the first time, we add _ these 
directions for determining their S.Q. 
(Scribner's Quotient). Read each ques- 
tion. Check the answer you trust. When 
you have completed the fifty questions, 
look up the answers and deduct two 
points for each error. (10 questions miss- 
ed means 20 points deducted from 100, 
or a score of 80—which is being opti- 
mistic this month.) Answers on page 58 


1. Those who go to Europe this summer 
will get 39 per cent less ocean if they 
take passage on the: 
(1) Baltimore Mail 
(3) Canadian Pacific 


(2) Anchor Line 
(4) Holland-America 


2, With radio broadcasts and much news- 
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TRESSLER 


paper publicity, the year 1938 has been 
celebrated as the centennial of: 

(1) the first U. S.-made set of false teeth 
(2) the settling of California 

3) steam navigation 

(4) the first golf course in the U. S. 


g. A very important part of an Old-fash- 
ioned drink is bitters mostly 


imported from Trinidad, which is: 


angostura 


(r)a city in Portugal (2) a Spanish island 
(3) an island in the British West Indies 
(4)a small city in Bermuda 

j. Biggest and most recent news concern- 
ing the La Follette Phil and 
Bob, dealt with their ¢cforts to: 

(1) bring suit against 1.C.C. labor policies 
(2) revise the Wisconsin constitution 

(3) start a national third political party 
of the Republican 


brothers, 


(4) obtain control 


Party 


5. The plural of the word grouse is: 


(1) grouses (2) grouse (3) grice 


(4) groose (6) greese 


(5) gross 
6. When a jar is hermetically sealed, it 
is simply: 

(1) sterilized and covered with wax 

(2) made perfectly airtight 

(3) sealed under very high temperature 
(4) capped and submerged in boiling 


waler 





7. Secretary of State during the Wilson 
Administration was: 

(1) Col. E. M. House (2) Elihu Root 
(3) Robert Lansing (4) Henry L. Stimson 


(5) Charles E. Hughes 


8. Even though. you once knew, you may 

have forgotten that Easter is always: 

(1)a Sunday set in advance by the Pop 

(2) the first Sunday 30 days after March 12 

(3) the first Sunday after the first full moon 
beginning March 21 


9. Women usually buy perfume by the 
dram and yet don't know that there are 
drams to a liquid ounce: 


(1)16 (2)8 (3)60 (4)32 (5)20 (6) 12 
10. One of the latest news items concern- 
ing the Dionne family deals with: 

(1) arrival of twins at the Dionne house 
(2) legal battle over the Quins’ fortune 


(3) birth of a new baby to Mrs. Dionne 


11. To avoid moving his lips, a ventrilo 
quist would be partial to one of these 
words: 

(3) aerial 
(6) fever 


(1) vivisection (2) peppy 


(4) beebee (5) mammal 
12. A C.C.C. dentist maintains that the 
teeth in the U. S. Arkansas 


and Tennessee because of: 


best are in 
(1) hard water and leisurely chewing 

(2) strict state public dentist laws 

(3)a diet of much meat and little pastry 
(4) the many tobacco-chewing residents 


13. The name Fontaine Fox should be 
familiar to most Americans as: 
(1)a cartoonist (2)a young novelist 
(3) a baseball player 


(5) a4 portraiul painter 


(yg) an architect 


14. One of these wars occurred in 1870: 

(2) Crimean 

(3) Franco-Prussian (4) U. S.-Mexican 
(5) Russo-Turkish 


(1) Spanish-American 


:5. The Western Electric Company is the 
manu‘acturing and supply department of: 
(1) United States Steel 
(3) Western Union (4) General Electric 
(5) American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


(2) Westinghouse 


16. In an airplane the altimeter tells: 
(1) your speed (2) the air pressure 
(3) your distance above sea level 

(4) your distance above the ground beneath 


" addition to the Japanese, the 


Chinese are also waging a desperate and 


17. In 


probably losing fight against: 

(1) Manchukuan Communists 

(2) typhus fever 

(3) the extreme heat of interior China 
(4) the severest drought in roo years 
18. Perhaps you were not previously 
aware that the swastika is: 

(1)a symbol originated by the Nazi party 
(2)an ancient Greek cross of the gods 

(3) the Egyptian symbol of strength 


(4) an ancient symbol of good luck 

19. If you were slowly freezing to death, 
the one thing you would feel most like 
doing would be: 





(1) eating something hot and stimulating 
(2) lying down and going to sleep 
(3) drinking a long cold lemonade 
(4) keeping your feet and hands in motion 


Red 


the 


20. The President of the American 

Cross the President of 

U. S., but the active head is: 

(2) Herbert Hoover 

(4) Roy W. Howard 
(6) Dan Beard 


is by custom 
(1) Admiral Grayson 
(3) Norman H. Davis 
(5) Dr. Morris Fishbein 


21. One of these names is not somehow 
associated in the average American mind 
with golf: 

(1) Baby Dimple 
(3) St. Andrews 
(5) Kroflite 


(2) Walter Hagen 
(4) Grover Whalen 
(6) Harry Cooper 


ve. Calvin Coolidge died in January 1933: 
(r)on his estate at Northampton, Mass. 
(2)ina hotel in Southern California 

(3) in a hospital at Boston, Mass. 


23. There are more violinists in the aver- 


age symphony orchestra than any other 
type of players, but next in number usu- 
ally come the: 

(3) flutists 


(6) clarinetists 


(1) ocarinists (2) bassoonists 


(4) viola players (5) oboists 


24. One of these is a true statement: 

(1) Japan has paid for the Panay sinking 

(2) Dizzy Dean plays with a St. Louis team 

(3) Dr. Townsend recently served 30 days 
in jail for contempt of Congress 

(4) Col. Lindbergh purchased an 
island home off the coast of Georgia 


has 


25. The Watch of Railroad Accuracy is 
the long-used advertising slogan of: 


(1) Elgin 
(4) Bulova 


(3) Longines 
(6) Waltham 


(2) Hamilton 


(5) Gruen 





far 


in competition if he attempted one ol 


very 


\ fancy diver wouldn't 


26. get 
these as a dive: 

1) half-gainer (2)swan dive (3) full twist 
(4) jackknife  (5)telemark (6) back flip 


27. The normal the 


human being is: 


nulse of average 
te) 


(1)goto50 (2)95to 100 (3) 110 to 120 
(4) 85 to 95 
28. The first oil wells in 


States were drilled in: 


(5) 70 to So 


the United 


(1) California (2) Texas (3) Pennsylvania 
(4) New York (5) West Virginia (6) Ohio 


2g. The area growing more strawberries 
than any other in this country lies in: 
(2) Oregon (3) Louisiana 


(5) Mississippi 


(1) Florida 


(4) Georgia (6) Tennessee 


yo. Because of her youth and beauty, one 
of these the 
chance of winning a beauty contest: 
(1) Queen of England 
(3) Queen of Denmark (4) Queen of Egypt 


queens would stand best 


(2) Queen of Traq 


31. Chief ballyhooed attraction of Ring- 
ling’s circus this season is Gargantua the 
Great, who is: 

(1)a o-ft.-tall, 20-year-old Texan youth 
(2) a full-grown gorilla (3) an Soo-lb, girl 


(4) a 36-ft. python (s)an elephant 


2. Several years ago the rubber produc- 


32. 

ers of the world formed a cartel, another 

way of saying that they: 

(1) combined to maintain prices 

(2) agreed to fight unions in factories 

(3) united against freight charges 

(4) encouraged tack-sprinkling by small 
boys 


33. If you accused a man of pettifogging, 
likely that 


it is more than 
a member of one of these professions: 


he would be 


1) teaching (2) law (3) medicine 


(4) journalign 5) thuggery 


s4. One ol 


America’s leading dress de- 


signers, and author of the recent book 
Fashion Is Spinach, is: 
(1) Marjorie Hillis (2) Elizabeth Arden 


(3) Elizabeth Hawes 
(5) Lilly Daché 


(4) Hattie Carnegie 
(6) Martha West 


»5. In the number of miles of railway 


operated, the U. S. leads the world by a 
wide margin, but in second place comes: 


(1) Japan (2) India (3) Canada 


(4) Germany (5) Russia (6) Australia 


36. You may remember being taught that 
the Greek god Pan was the patron of 


(1) dancers (2) actors (3) bartenders 


(5) lover § 


(4) shepherds and hunters 


(6) cooks 


trifles are sometimes 


the 


little 


gewgaws 


37. Showy 


called 


nounced: 


(1) JEW-jaws 


and word is pro- 


(2) GOO-gaws (3) GO-goes 


(4) GHEE-gaws 


*8. Farmers who raise turkeys refer to 


the 
1) pullets 
(4) capons 


young ones as: 


(2) cygnets (3) poulards 


(5) poults (6) drakes 


39. were in the U. S. Bureau of 


Census, getting ready for 1940, you would 


If vou 


be a part of: 

(1) the Department of Commerce 
(2) the Department of State 

(3) the Department of the Interior 


jo. Only one of our Presidents has been 
born west of the Mississippi River and 
his name is: 

(1) Warren G. Harding (2) James K. Polk 
(3) James A. Garfield (4) Woodrow Wilson 
(5) William H. Taft (6) Herbert Hoover 
(7) Ulysses S. Grant (8) Millard Fillmore 





ji. If you were a Dalmatian dog, youn 


coat would be: 


(1) long, brown, and shagey 
2) blac k, lone, 
3) short-haired and spotted 


and curly 


(4) short-haired, wiry, and streaked 


j2. Fish is often served with drawn but 
ter, which is nothing but: 
1) melted butte) 


(3)a peppery sauce with a touch of butte 


(2) tartar sauce 


j) melted butter with bread crumbs 


13. The greatest singl of trouble 


cause 
to cable lines to Europe is: 
1) severe fall storms off the U. S. 
2) British fleet battle practice 


3) Trish fishermen dragging for halibut 


coasl 


j) icebergs (5) ocean liners (6) seaquakes 


j4- One of these men is generally known 
ws the Father of the Symphony: 


(1) Bach 


(4) Wagne) 


(3) Haydn 
(6) Damrose h 


(2) Beethoven 


(5) Brahms 


1934. the McDufhe-Tydings Act 


was passed by Congress and temporarily 


settled the old question of: 


(1)South 
2) Philippine independence 


{merican mmport duties 
3) dmerican naval-building tonnage 


(4) Should men remove hats in elevators? 


16. If you were a professional golfer, you 
would probably reach your playing peak 
between the ages of: 

(2) 201025 


(1) 18 to 23 (3) 75 tlo8o 


(5) 25 lo 30 


(4) 30 lo 34 


17. General Pershing recovered sufficient- 
lv from his recent illness to make a trip 

| 
to New York City in April to: 


(r)attend the annual D. A. R. Congress 
(2) see his son Warren married 
(3) ride in the annual Army Day parade 


(4) christen the new cruiser Jersey City 


{8. A much-advertised feature of the 
motorcar is the Dynaflash engine: 

(1) Packard (2) Ford (3) Doder 
(4) DeSoto (5) Buick (6) Studebakei 


you conside1 number ol 


19. When the 
bushels produced annually, the chief farm 
crop of the U. S. is: 

(3) oats 


(1) wheat (2) corn 


(4) rye (5) barley (6) potatoes 
50. Most of those who visit Key West 
Fla., these days reach it by means of: 


(r)asmall, daily ferryboat 
f2)a lone, two-lane, highway bridge 
(3) ashort, fast electric railroad 
(4) an undersea tunnel (5)a seaplane 
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life’s baby 


In the great controversy as to whether 
or not Life should have gone to that 
obstetrical party, | would be inclined to 
let my twelve-year-old daughter cast the 
deciding vote. 

She beat us to the magazine (she 
would!) and knew all the facts of Life 
had any chance to decide 
not we should let her see 


hefore we 
whether or 
them. 

Her verdict was: “I’d rather have a 
baby than have my tonsils out.” 

Personally, I think that Life might 
more wisely have sent that warning let- 
ter to the children rather than to the 
parents. The children should have been 
given the chance to decide whether or 
not to show the pictures to the parents. 
I feel confident that the pictures hurt 
more than they did my 


me much 


daughter. 





T believe, have much more 


Children, 
of an appetite for reality than their eld- 
and I’m not at all sure that child- 
hood isn’t the best time of all for us to 
impart to them such facts of life as we 
think to be facts. 

I don’t believe children see anything 


crs, 


particularly shocking in the idea of a 
baby growing inside of a mother’s body, 
or in the method of emergence there- 
from. At our house, we, being pagans 
to begin with, have been just about as 
blunt about babies as Life itself, with- 
out subterfuge to flowers and bees, and 
I think this policy has produced a 


40 


healthy attitude toward such things in 
the minds of our youngsters. 

There 
in the Life pictures, as charged by many 
The only question in regard to 
not they 


was certainly nothing obscene 


people. 
them was as to whether or 
were too clinical for wide publication 
and for breakfast-table enjoyment. My 
own feeling is that the children could 
take it, but the adults couldn’t. 

New England reacts adversely with 
such sudden, savage certainty to these 
things, that it makes me positive as to 
thing: there should be complete 
climination of birth New England 
from now on. 

There is so much publishing pussy- 
footing in the world, that I am glad 
that there is at least one publishing firm 
which has the nerve to do bold, pioneer- 
even if they are sometimes 


one 


ing things, 
wrong. 


the monkey industry 


lonesome- 
two chil- 


I think I have solved the 
old-age problem. When our 
dren grow up and leave home, I’m go- 
ing to buy two Humboldt’s Woolies 
(monkeys) to fill the void. 

These are very tame, loveable, affec- 
tionate, fine-looking little monkeys, and 
I think they would go far toward tak- 
ing the place of children in the home. 
The current price on them is $40 each, 
which is less than we paid for either of 
the children 

I learned about Humboldt’s Woolies 
establishment 
of mon- 


recently on a visit to the 
of Henry Trefflich, importer 
keys, reptiles, and other animals, on Ful- 
ton Street, in New York City. Mr. 
Trefflich imports about 15,000 monkeys 
a year, which gives you some idea as to 
the size of his monkey business. 

You can buy a pretty good monkey 
for $7.50, a Rhesus, but he won’t be 
chummy like the Humboldt’s Woolic. 

Or Mr. Trefflich will rent you a mon- 
key through the summer for $6, and 
give you a rebate of $3 when you bring 
him back in the fall. 

A sick monkey is $3, ‘outright. 

A pregnant monkey is $15. 

Chimpanzees are $200 or $300 each, 
and worth it. 

A leopard is $150. 

Mr. Trefflich sells most of his mon- 
keys to hospitals. 

I’m sure a lot more people would own 
monkeys if they knew how inexpensive 


they are. I can hardly wait for our chil- 


dren to grow up and leave home so we 
can have monkeys at our home. 


life insurance 

Life insurance makes me behave. 

I like it. 

It is the only thing I 
which keeps me from being a little boy 
with my money which makes me 
salt away a little salt systematically in- 
stead of waking up every day with some 


have found 


new get-rich whim. 

It is an argument with myself which 
I have won forever. I talked it all out 
with myself when I applied for my polli- 
cies, and that’s that. 

When a premium 
chafes a little, of course, 
have to debate whether 
pay it or take a trip or buy a new car or 
invest in Uncle Henry’s new patent 
gutta-percha auto fenders. 

I pay the insurance premium. 

My insurance is a type which will 


Iwawtyout, Nope 
Xoké 100 shahts I got gore pe 


AMM mY NOn- 


hid We 
nipele 
{uclery, 


comes, it 
I don’t 


going to 


notice 
but 
I’m 


give me all or most of my money back 
in a few years—some of it more than 
all—so I figure that the insurance factor 
of my life insurance is velvet. 

I also figure the discipline is free. I 
mean, I don’t have to pay anybody a 
fee to keep me on my insurance-saving 
schedule. 

Why don’t I get 
quit? 

Largely because I’ve enough at stake 
in my insurance program to make me 
want to stick. I’m loath to leave off the 
protection it gives my family. I like the 
financial backbone it gives me. I know 
I can be silly about a lot of things, but 
that if I hang onto my insurance I'll be 
sixty. 


and 


weak-kneed 


on safe ground at fifty-five or 

I’m looking forward to fun in my 
later years—golf balls all over the place, 
trips, hundreds of books to read, and a 
good deal of just sittin’ and thinkin’. 

And I like the thought that if I slip 
in the bathtub and kill myself tomorrow 
I am automatically a fairly rich man. 

No, nobody can upset my life insur- 
ance plan. It’s my buddy. 


SCRIBNER’S 


— a 


SOL....THE SCORCHER 


XTREME heat 
is a real danger, 

if you expose your- 
self too long to the direct rays of the sun or if you are 
overactive in warm weather. Those with high blood 
pressure, heart or kidney trouble are in greater dan- 
ger than those in sound health. Persons who work in 
foundries, engine rooms or other places where the tem- 
perature is excessive should be especially on guard 
against heat prostration. 





Collapse usually comes suddenly and takes one of two 
forms—either heatstroke or heat exhaustion. They are 
radically different from each other in the effect upon 
the sufferer and in the immediate treatment needed. 


In heatstroke the face is red or purple, skin dry and hot, 
temperature high; the patient is usually unconscious. In 
heat exhaustion, much the opposite effect is noticed. 
The face is pale, the skin moist and cold, temperature 
low; the stricken person is usually conscious. In either 
case call a doctor immediately. Pending his arrival, do 





what you can to help the patient. Always remember that 
the hot body should be cooled and the cold body warmed. 


Heatstroke treatment—Lay patient on back in a shady place. 
Remove as much clothing as possible. Reduce temperature by 
sponging body with cold water. Apply ice bag or cold cloths 
(iced if possible) to head. Givenostimulants; butafter the patient 
becomes conscious let him have all the cool water he will drink. 


Heat Exhaustion treatment—Lay patient in reclining position. 
Loosen clothing. Keep warm with hot-water bottles, blankets, 
or other means. Give stimulants; tea, coffee, or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia (1 teaspoonful in ! 5 glass water). 


Should a hot spell come, wear light, porous clothing. 
Avoid unnecessary exposure to sun or excessive heat, 
indoors or outdoors. Keep your head covered when in 
the scorching sun. Drink adequate amounts of cool 
water. Use a liberal amount of salt with food to replace 
the salt lost through perspiration. Observe healthful liv- 
ing habits—sufficient sleep, frequent baths, well-selected 
and usually light foods. Send for the Metropolitan leaf- 
let “Heat Exhaustion and Sunstroke.”’ Address Booklet 
Department 738-§, 
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time with a handsome chauffeur just 
gossiping about London. Flint’s cook 
verified it for me.” 

Henderson laughed. “My dear! Back- 
stairs intrigue.” 

This time the annoyance that tight- 
ened her mouth lingered in her eyes as 
she looked at him. “A man will soon be 
on trial for his life before what will 
probably be a hostile jury. Some of the 
rules are suspended at a time like this, 
Baird.” 

A guilty sense of having been remiss 
stung Henderson. It was more than a 
passing flick. Shame and a feeling of 
personal perfidy assailed him as he re- 
membered how hot his blood had run 
immediately after the murder. This in- 
tensified his persistent weariness and 
irritation, and with an effort he kept 
his voice calm as he asked, “Why are 
you so interested in Rains, Monica?” 

She hesitated, looking out the window 
at the filigree of towered lights far across 
the Park meadow. At last she turned 
to him, and now her eyes were alight 
with anger. “You wouldn’t have asked 
me that a month ago, Baird.” 

XIX 
ie had not been a quarrel. There had 
been no open clash, no unguarded flare 
of bitterness. The very restraint that 
held between them as they rode back 
downtown to Monica’s apartment, where 
he left her, was the more distressing to 
Henderson for that Looking 
back on it, as he lay sleepless, panic 
caught at him that they should have 
parted thus, almost without words, under 
the eyes of a cab driver and a doorman. 

And because his thoughts circled back 
inexorably to the thing that had come 
hetween them, he could not escape the 
pressure of a hateful futility. 

If Rains were really not guilty . 

If the man were telling the truth .. . 
A sudden animal fright swept Hender- 
son, chilling him, shocking him into 
tense, harsh wakefulness. For an in- 
stant, so vivid was the experience, he 
seemed himself to sense with an im- 
mediacy transcending logic the sheer 
brute threat of death—the threat which, 
no matter how strong the man might 
be, must lie with Lynch Rains day in 
and day out, hour for hour, as his trial 
neared. 


reason. 
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But what could he do for Rains? 
What that the law itself, with the in- 
finitely specialized means at his beck, 
could not do? It was absurd of Monica 
to tax him with neglect. A man had 
been killed. Another man now stood in 
danger of his life. It was for the law to 
determine. Must he turn melodramatic 
hero of a tinsel plot, rush about cun- 
ningly piecing together clues which the 
police failed to see? 

Yet he could not completely exorcize 
the shade of that momentary vicarious 
menace which had seized him, and it 
was with relief like the snapping of a 
spring that he saw by the headline on 
his paper next morning that Rains’ trial 
had been postponed. Saul Kaufman, 
wily chief of Rains’ defense staff, had 
secured a change of venue, arguing that 
a power strike in the county seat had 
created a prejudicial atmosphere. The 
trial was now set for the first week of 
January in New York County. 

Henderson called Monica at once. 
Yes, she had heard. They talked for a 
moment, and he hung up with a dull 
return of the despair which had visited 
him the night before. It occurred to him 
that what appeared to be a minor vic- 
tory for Rains could be interpreted in 
an entirely different light. Would Saul 
Kaufman, brilliant strategist, resort to 
such clumsy tactics as this unless he 
himself were convinced that his client’s 
case was indeed desperate? 

The despair which had _ tightened 
within him as he broke off his brief 
conversation with Monica grew unbear- 
able. He knew an imperative desire to 
talk to her face to face, to grope back 
toward that whole, warm, lively sym- 
pathy they had enjoyed in each other 
before last night. 

Leaving word with his secretary that 
he might not return that day, Hender- 
son left the building and ten minutes 
later was standing on a floor occupied 
by National Features, his hand on the 
knob of a door which bore “Miss Leeds” 
in small block letters. He looked at the 
name, and its impersonal professional 
stamp checked the impulsive assurance 
which had grown in him as he walked 
briskly across town in the late October 
chill. Once more he was suddenly hum- 
ble and uncertain of himself. 


He opened the door. 





The man sitting across the desk from 
Monica was Lynch Rains. 

Henderson stopped short. 

Monica looked toward him. “Oh, 
Baird. Come in. You know Mr. Hen- 
derson, I believe, Mr. Rains?” 

Rains nodded. “Hello, Henderson.” 

Henderson, obscurely nettled as if 
some trick had been played on him, 
said, “I didn’t know you were busy. I'll 
come back later, Monica.” 

“Come in.” 

Henderson entered and sat down. 

He looked at Rains, saw the changes 
which the had wrought. The 
man’s face, like his hands and shoes, 
like his chunk of torso, was square, solid ; 
in it laughter had etched no lines, yet 
before this it had not been the face of 
a man who could not laugh. There was 
still power in the jut of a chin beneath 
a mouth to which words would come 
deliberately, in the short pugnacious 
nose, the square forehead. There was 
still a strong independence in Rains’ 
steady black eyes. But the solidity and 
strength were rather now the surface 
show of a mass at whose core a cor- 
rosive acid had been at work. Rains’ 
mouth was that of a man harassed by 
unremitting strain. 

Monica explaining that 
planned a series of articles on industrial 
conditions and had asked Rains to come 
in and discuss a schedule of approach. 

“You can tell Flint,” Rains said, his 
black eyes flashing at Henderson, his 
voice resonantly ironic, “that I’m not 
doing anything for Miss Leeds directly. 
Flint probably wouldn’t like that.” 

Henderson said nothing. 

“I’m going to begin,” Monica said, 
“with a trip to Mifflin.” 

“Fact hasn’t had much to say about 
Mifflin lately,” Rains observed. “Is Flint 
too busy with his holy war?” 

“Flint is in Europe,” Henderson said 
shortly. Then he asked, “Do you want 
to know why Fact hasn’t had much to 
say about Mifflin, Rains?” 


weeks 


was she 


“Why?” 
“Because I’ve killed five stories my- 
” 
self. 
“Fact stories?” 
Henderson’s lean face colored. He 


asked, “Are you afraid of factual stories? 
Is that what you mean?” 

“Did you think you were doing us a 
favor by keeping mention of Mifflin out 
of Fact, Henderson?” 

“Not particularly. I didn’t like the 
facts myself.” 

“Oh, you didn’t?” 

“T didn’t,” Henderson said, battening 
down his temper. “I disliked them as 
much as you do, Rains.” 





“And because I dislike them the same 
way,” Monica added, “I intend to print 
something about them.” 

Rains and she continued to talk for 
a few minutes, finishing the interview 
which Henderson had interrupted. He 
grew more and 
aware that his pettish outburst must 


more uncomfortable, 
have alienated her once more as surely 
as had his manner of the night before. 
Furious with himself, he tried to under- 
stand how he had been betrayed into 
speaking thus, and was uneasy when 
he could not. He knew only that there 
would be no opportunity now to do 
what he had come for, and he was re- 
bellious. 

At length he rose, gave a stiff apology, 
and left. Monica made no attempt to 
dissuade him from going. 

The door closed slowly behind him, 
so slowly that, as he hesitated an instant 
and looked back, he caught a sharp pic- 
ture of Lynch Rains silhouetted against 
the window, his strong profile betrayed 
by that telltale defenseless sagging be- 
neath the chin. 

It was to be the last glimpse of Rains 
he would have for many weeks. An hour 
later, his bail revoked, 
Rains was rearrested and jailed at the 
behest of the prosecutor, who claimed 
to have discovered his plans to leave the 


having been 


country on a forged passport. 
Forged passports being much in the 
news just then, this caused a sensation 


and created a fresh outburst of dia- 
tribes. 
Saul Kaufman withdrew from the 


defense the following day, and this was 
widely recognized as evidence of the 
hopelessness of Rains’ case. 

Hugh Flint, in Berlin, sent a gratu- 
latory cable to the member of the prose- 
cution staff credited with having un- 
earthed Rains’ plot to flee. 

XX 
| BER and early December passed 
in a welter of fuming detail. Henderson 
still found his new responsibilities cha- 
otic and maddening, their complexity 
and grim unrelenting pressure threaten- 
ing now and then to overwhelm him. 

Matters were not improved by the 
fact that a slow but ominous recession 
from the peak which industrial tempo 
had reached was apparent throughout 
the business world. Advertising accounts 
were to be held only at the cost of con- 
stantly increasing pressure on the part 
of the promotion department, whose 
members Henderson drove as unrelent- 
ingly as he himself was driven; news- 
stand sales showed a dangerous slacken- 
ing; and, despite the redoubled efforts 


of specialized subscription divisions, sub- 
scribers had begun dropping like the 
nervous autumn as October 
merged into November and November 


leaves of 


became December. 

During the holidays Clark Malory ap- 
peared on the scene to continue his 
apprenticeship. Henderson, cursing Flint 
and his guild affectations in absentia, 
set the youth to indexing. He was forced 
to admit, however, that Clark had im- 
proved. Indeed, The Future Editor of 
Fact rasped Henderson’s nerves so little 
that on the fourth night as they waited 
for the elevator together and Henderson 
realized that he had actually forgotten 
about Clark’s presence, an oblique sense 
of contrition caused him suddenly to 
invite the lad to dinner. 

He had no occasion at first to regret 
this magnanimity. The boy was amiable 
and entertaining as he described the 
success he was having with his campus 
magazine, mentioned problems which 
paralleled those of the parent Fact. 

“By the way,” he said, and the eager- 
ness in his voice was genuine, “I'd like 
awfully to see Miss Leeds again, Hen- 
derson. I know she thinks I’m a cub, 
but—I mean I think she’s magnificent. 
She’s too good for National Features. 
I don’t see why she stays there.” 

Henderson found himself looking for- 
ward to the evening. He would draw 
this youngster out, discover his possibili- 
ties, perhaps even counteract in some 
elementary fashion the spoiling Flint 
was fostering. 

But Clark’s next words made Hender- 
son quench this missionary glow. 

“T suppose you don’t know why Flint 
is in Europe, Henderson.” (It was the 


tone chiefly—condescending, patroniz- 
ing. ) 

“T think I do, yes.” 

“Oh.” Then after an interval, “I 


didn’t know he wanted it publicly known 
yet.” 

“He doesn’t,” Henderson said dryly. 

“I knew about it, of course, last sum- 
mer.” 

“Did you?” 

“I probably wasn’t supposed to, of 
course. But, you know, placed as | was 
last summer a 

“Yes,” Henderson agreed, “placed as 
you were.” 

“—I couldn’t help knowing about a 
great many things.” 

“I suppose not.” 

“I’m glad Flint got things straight- 
ened out so he could go ahead with 
Fact-On-T he-Air.”’ 

Henderson, staring wearily out the 
window at the surging shoppers engulf- 
ing them at a corner, said absently, 
“Yes.” Then he frowned. He looked at 
Clark. “Straightened out?” 

The youth flushed, and as Henderson 
held his eyes they grew uncomfortable. 
“You know what I mean.” 

“What?” 

There was a pause. “You honestly 
don’t know?” Clark asked. 

“Don’t know what?” 

“About Norton, I mean,” Clark said. 

Henderson said, “Oh, of course,” and 
stared out the window, waiting. 

“About how Norton was trying to 
wreck everything.” 

“Oh now, not everything.” 

“He tried to play hell with Fact-On- 
The-Air, didn’t he?” 

Henderson said evenly, “I didn’t know 
you knew about that.” 

“There were mighty few things I 
didn’t know.” Clark shrugged. “What’s 
the use of talking about it? Flint’s going 

tell from what he 
I got last week that 
everything’s coming along.” 

They did not recur to the subject. 


ahead now. I can 


said in the letter 
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Henderson, after the first rush of sur- 
prise had passed, took himself sharply 
to task for succumbing to Clark’s egoist 
fabrication and (until he grew ashamed 
of the sport) spent their dinner hour 
leading Clark on to inflate his adolescent 
ego. 

As he watched Clark, Henderson was 
impressed with the likeness between the 
boy and Flint. It was as if, by some 
chronological alchemy, he were sud- 
denly permitted from his adult vantage 
to look back through the crowded years 
and see Flint as Flint himself had been 
when a senior in college. 

The pattern of similarity between the 
youth and Flint continued to clarify. 
Toward the end of the meal it leaped 
into shocking relief. A waiter, bending 
over young Malory’s shoulder, let his 
tray slip. A bowl of French dressing slid, 
spilled down Clark’s sleeve. 

The boy leaped up, his eyes furious. 
“You clumsy fool!” 

Instead of apologizing, the waiter 
chose (gallantly, Henderson thought) 
not to truckle. “What're you going to 
do about it?” he demanded. 

Clark Malory gasped. Then, before 
Henderson could leap up and stop him, 
he had plunged across the table. 

It took but an instant for Henderson 
to throw the youth back onto the leather 
bench, but even in that instant there 
leaped before his inward eye the picture 
of Flint springing across a desk at a long- 
forgotten political rival—the picture that 
had flashed into his memory on the 
day Lynch Rains had turned contemp- 
tuously on his heel and walked out of 
Flint’s office. 

“Another episode like this,” Hender- 
son promised grimly as he escorted the 
youth out of the restaurant, “and Pll 
personally tear up that contract.” 

XX! 

__ did not see Flint the day 
the other returned from abroad. The 
next afternoon Flint came into Hender- 
son’s office, his sharp, nervous eyes alight 
with interest. His greeting was rapid, 
merely a brief prelude to an excited, 
“Did you see Monica Leeds’ column on 
the Rome-Berlin axis this morning? I 
was never more right in my life,” he 
continued enthusiastically, “than when 
I realized that girl could do the job we 
want done. Look, Baird, your word has 
some weight with her. Can’t you per- 
suade her?” 

Henderson, surprised, for he had fully 
expected Flint to burst out with a com- 
ment on Rains, shook his head. “I’ve 
my hands full.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
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Flint said, “Another of those letters 
came today. Another letter from Dan- 
isher.” 

“What did he say?” (Could Danisher 
be the answer to Lynch Rains’ tragic 
puzzle after all?) 

“Wild, incoherent threats like the 
others. It was mailed from upstate.” 
Flint’s mouth hardened. His fingers 
flicked as if he were dismissing the topic 
with the gesture. 

Henderson could see that he was al- 
ready thinking of something else. A 
moment later he went out of Hender- 
son’s room. 

He had not once mentioned Rains. 
This shocked Henderson. Was it Rains 
Flint had been thinking of? Yet he had 
not spoken Rains’ name. It was un- 
thinkable that Rains had not been in 
his mind. Norton’s death was too close 
to both of them for them to greet each 
other thus after a separation, on the eve 
of Rains’ trial, without tacitly remind- 
ing each other. 

Flint’s refusal to talk of Rains seemed 
to Henderson ominous beyond any rea- 
son he could assign to it. The feeling 
persisted. ‘Twice later he talked to Flint 
that day and not once did Flint speak of 
the trial, not once did he mention Rains. 

Toward four o’clock Henderson an- 
swered the telephone and heard Clark 
Malory ask if he might come in. Hen- 
derson’s mind leaped to what Clark 
had said a fortnight before. Something 
within him moved in a quick jerk of 
suspicion which he realized he had never 
until that moment actually allowed to 
mature. Yet with Flint’s inex- 
plicable silence clouding the atmesphere 


now, 


about him... 

Malory’s eyes behind their octagon 
lenses were oddly anxious as he stood 
hefore Henderson. 

“What is it, Clark?” 

It came to him that the only other 
time he had seen the boy so moved was 
on the day they had ridden together to 
the inquest and Clark had expressed 
his fears for Flint’s safety. For a reason 
which he angrily refused to recognize, 
this coincidence gave Henderson a chill 
prescience, 

“I'd appreciate it, Henderson 

“Yes?” 

“I mean you won’t mention anything 
to Mr. Flint about what I said the othe: 
night, will you, Henderson?” 

“Why not?” 

Clark flushed, his eyes defensive. “I 
wouldn’t want him to know I'd been a 
snotty little gossip,” he said, the words 
unexpectedly humble. 

Henderson started to speak, checked 
himself. He looked at Clark steadily. 


” 





The boy’s eyes returning the gaze, hard- 
ened once more; the flush left his face. 
“All right, Clark. I'll say nothing to 


” 


Hugh— 

“Thanks,” quickly. 

“On one condition.” 

“What?” The question was eager. 

“If you’ll tell me the truth.” 

“Of course. What, Henderson?” 

“How long had you known about 
Fact-On-T he-Air last summer?” 

“How long?” 

“How long.” 

“How long before what, Henderson?” 

“Before Norton was killed.” 

“A couple of weeks.” 

Henderson’s next question was casual. 
“How long had you known that Norton 
opposed the idea?” 

“Don’t you see, Henderson,” the boy 
answered his voice strained 
again, the anxious light reappearing in 
his eyes, “that’s what 1 mean. About 
being a snotty little gossip.” 

“It wasn’t true, then?” 

“T was making it up, Henderson. By 


swiftly, 


the yard,” miserably. 

“Why?” 

“God knows.” 

“Did Flint ever say anything to give 
you the basis for that lie?” Henderson 
demanded, suddenly thoughtless of cau- 
tion. 

Clark’s eyes were frightened. He 
shook his head. “Not a thing, Hender- 
son, not a thing. Christ, but I was a 
fool to say a thing like that. I ought 
to be booted out of Fact on my tail for 
saying what I said that night. I thought 
I had to have something to talk to you 
about. I wanted to impress you.” He 
broke off. “You won’t say anything to 
Mr. Flint?” he pleaded. 

Henderson had never before seen him 
abject. 

“All right, Clark. Ill say nothing to 
Hugh. We’ll forget it.” 

“Thanks. Thanks a lot. He’d think | 
Was a oy 

“Very well. Only don’t have any more 
delusions.” 

“T won't,” fervently. ‘Then again, 
“Thanks, Henderson.” 

When the boy had gone, Henderson 
tried to work, but the swelling grain of 
perfectly specific suspicion prevented 
him from concentrating. He was on the 
point of calling Monica, when chagrin 
and inverted rebellion prevented. Dur- 
ing the six weeks since he had sat in 
her office with Lynch Rains they had 
seen each other seldom. The day after 
Rains’ Monica had taxed him 
with his behavior, and Henderson had 
been sufficiently nettled to answer in 
peevish words; they had quarreled. The 


arrest 





memory of that quarrel was bitter to 
Henderson, as bitter as the longing 
which drew him at every thought of 
her. But stubbornness and a certain awk- 
wardness kept him from the reconcilia- 
tion which he was unsure how to effect. 

Now as he thought of what Clark had 
said, he longed to talk to her, to share 
with her his slowly unfolding, incredible 
suspicion. He thought to himself, “Rains’ 
trial is but a week away,” and the words 
startled him. He must find something, 
must pierce through to some stable, solid 
certainty. It was urgent. 

XXII 
 —_— of a jury to try Rains began 
the following Thursday and proceeded 
through Friday and Saturday. 

At eleven o’clock Monday forenoon, 
Henderson was buying tobacco in a cigar 
store when the radio, which had just 
chimed softly, broke into rapid speech. 

“We interrupt the next program to 
bring you a special bulletin from the 
Press Radio Bureau. New York: The 
jury which will try Lynch Rains, labor 
leader, for the murder last August of 
Philip Norton, wealthy North Shore 
publisher, was completed a few minutes 
ago. The trial, which through a change 
in venue, is being held in New York 
County, will open tomorrow with the 
prosecution’s presentation of its case. 
That the death penalty will be de- 
manded was clear from the beginning 
of the jury selection, the prosecution 
rejecting every prospective juror who 
admitted a prejudice against capital 
punishment. A summary of the first ses- 
sion of the trial will be brought to you 
at twelve-fifteen Eastern Standard Time 
tomorrow afternoon over the station to 
which you are now listening. We take 
you now to Chicago where . . .” 

The tobacconist, handing Henderson’s 
change to him, nodded with relish. 
“They'll fry that guy.” 

Henderson went out of the store, the 
man’s words with their overtone of in- 
different hatred clogging his mind. 

He had scarcely reached the office 
when Flint telephoned, his voice buoyant 
with excitement. 

“Get Monica Leeds and have her 
meet us in your office at five,” Flint 
said. ““We’ll go out for cocktails and on 
to dinner and a show. Don’t worry about 
clothes. I won’t have time to dress. I’ve 
got something to tell you both.” 

Henderson’s mouth was wry as he re- 
placed the phone. How like Flint to 
arrange an affair thus abstractly with 
no thought but that the pawns would 
shift docilely into their places. He was 
glad, however, of this objective op- 


portunity to arrange a meeting with 
Monica, aware of a certain feeling of 
relief that they would not be alone. 
Perhaps something would happen; per- 
haps he could make something happen 
to close the rift between them. 

His throat was tight, the blood hot 
in his temples, as he called her. He 
fumbled with the question, incredulity 
sweeping him when she agreed readily. 

Eagerly he turned to his work in order 
to speed the day’s hours until he would 
see her. 

As usual, his routine was filled with 
nagging problems that raced without 
respite on each other’s heels, overlapped, 
snarled into jammed crises, until, shortly 
before five when he told his secretary 
to go, it was mere animal fatigue that 


drove him from his desk to stand in the | 


window and stare out at the early dark 
dropping over the city. 


There was a rap at his door. He | 


wheeled. 

Julia Norton said calmly, “Hello, 
Baird.” 

She came into the room and shut the 
door. She was slimmer, tanned, her 
selfish, dissatisfied mouth quieter, her 
eyes level and empty of the passion he 
had seen flame in them that afternoon 
three months before. 

She looked around the room to which 
the authentic note of luxury still clung. 
“Um. Come up in the world, haven't 
you, Baird?” 

“Away up,” he agreed, an eyebrow 
slanting. “How long have you been back, 
Julia?” 

“Last night. Missed me, haven’t you, 
Baird?” She made a provocative mouth 
at him and laughed. “Still the same old 


Baird, isn’t it? What’s happened on the | 


home front?” 

“Not a great deal.” 

“Don’t stall, Baird. I’ve been the hell 
and gone to Honolulu. I haven’t seen 
a paper for months. Did they convict 
Rains?” 


Henderson, aware that she was lying, | 


tried to read her eyes. Under his scrutiny 
they grew arrogant, opaque as agates. 
“There was a power strike in Mineola. 
His lawyers got a change of venue.” He 
nodded. “That’s why you’re back.” 
“I’m back because I got good and 
ready to come back. How’s Hugh?” 
“Chiefly invisible.” 
She raised penciled brows. Then she 
chuckled. “Still the good shepherd, 


aren’t you, Baird? Has the girl wonder 


got him hooked yet?” 
Henderson frowned. 


“Don’t be YMCA, Baird,” she said 


petulantly. Then, “I hear she’s still coy 


at the idea of working for Fact.” 
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“So you haven’t been entirely out of 
touch.” 

Julia chuckled again. “Do you think 
I’m going to sit back and let that glit- 
tering intellect 2 

“You needn’t worry.” 

She frowned. Then light dawned in 
her eyes. She said, “Well, well, well, 
isn’t that definitely?” She laughed. 
“Anyway, Baird, I’m not worried. About 
Hugh, I mean. Just the maternal in- 
stinct. Hugh would be putty in the 
Leeds hands.” 

She took out a cigarette case, lighted 
a cigarette, held the open case to him, 
and put it away when he shook his head. 

“Baird,” she said thickly, squinting 
at him seriously through the drifting 
smoke, “don’t you know that girl is 
ambitious? Don’t you see that she’s 
using you? That she’s using Hugh, that 
she won’t be satisfied until she’s climbed 
on all your shoulders, especially Hugh’s? 
She’s reaching for the sky, Baird. And 
to climb up on Hugh’s shoulders to do 
that, she’ll have to marry him.” She 
made a petulant gesture with her ciga- 
rette. “It’s the only way she can make 
sure of controlling him. My God, you 
were ready to believe it about me 





when—— 

The door opened quickly. Monica 
Leeds started in, checked herself, “Sorry, 
Baird. I didn’t know——” 

Julia turned, smiled, “Hello. Come in. 
We were just talking about you.” 

“Mrs. Norton. I didn’t recognize you.” 

“It’s the surf,” Julia said candidly. 
“Does things to your hips and ankles.” 
She rose. “If you want to get in touch 
with me, Baird, I’m staying in town.” 
She smiled from him to Monica, and 
mentioned a telephone number. Then 
she went out. 

“So the passion flower is with us 
again,” Monica observed. 

She dropped into a chair, throwing 
open her trim camel’s-hair coat, its fur 
hiding all but the curve of her cheek 
for an instant as she turned to look at 
a book on the low table beside her, the 
smart brown hat, peaked, arrogantly 
new-season, even the stitching on her 
modish gloves as her slim hand curved 
to open the book’s cover—swift details 
to which Henderson would normally 
have been blind now suddenly invested 
with the sharpness of longing . . . 

He went to her, stood before her. She 
looked up, smiled. Suddenly he caught 
her and drew her up to him as he had 
that first day, seeking through the im- 
personal stuff of her gloves for contact 
with her hands, his eyes hot as he com- 
pelled her to look at him. 

He laughed deep in his throat, bent 
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to kiss her, and it was as if an insup- 
portable burden slipped from him. He 
held her away from him, said lightly, 
for he was fearful of losing this buoyant 
relief by recognizing it in words, “She 
thinks you’re angling for Hugh. She’s 
concerned about it.” 

“How stupid. What did she say?” 

“She pretended to know nothing 
about the trial. Talked of your patho- 
logical ambition, darling.” 

Monica flushed angrily and drew 
away from him. This unaccustomed 
reaction surprised Henderson. Impulsive 
wrath was foreign to her, that instant 
display about her eyes and mouth in- 
congruous as heat lightning against the 
January sky. 

“Did she say I wanted to use Flint?” 

“Something of the sort. Flint and me, 
dearest.” He smiled at her. “She prob- 
ably expects to make better headway 
with Hugh herself now. She’s come back 
for that, of course.” 

“You think so, Baird?” 

“She'll make a fetching witness for 
the prosecution, of course.” 

Monica frowned. She asked, “Has it 
occurred to you that you might make 
a fitting candidate in more than one line 
of succession?” 

Henderson’s mouth opened. Then he 
laughed heartily. He took her by the 
arms. “My darling Cassandra. Eve sleeps 
close to the surface, what?” 

An instant after he had released her, 
the door opened. Hugh Flint came in 
quickly. “Oh, hello, Miss Leeds. Wait- 
ing long?” 

Flint’s narrow face was red, his eyes 
bright with a wrath apparently so recent 
it was still at white heat. 

Henderson thought, Julia went to him 
from here, of course. This shocked him, 
sobered him, recalled the gravity of the 
suspicion which had wormed into his 
consciousness, reawakened in him the 
sense of bitter obligation. 

XXIII 

as dinner Flint was nervous and 
talkative, his sharp, uneasy eyes bright 
with some barely restrained climactic 
emotion, its announcement trembling 
time after time behind a staccato rush 
of conversation. He had not yet come to 
the point, however, when they left the 
restaurant and went on to Hooray for 
What! 

Here Henderson found the thought 
of Lynch Rains intruding constantly, 
maddeningly, between him and Ed 
Wynn’s clowning. He tried to shake 
himself free from this mood, tried to 
be conscious of nothing but the sweet- 
ness of Monica’s shoulder against his 





own—and was rasped by the sound of 
Flint’s laughter. 

After the play, as they stood on the 
sidewalk, Henderson, glancing down at 
the morning editions displayed by a curb 
newsboy, saw “Chair for Lynch?” in 
blatant type, a picture of the im- 
prisoned man staring up from the page 
at him. The picture had apparently 
been snapped that day as Rains was 
taken from the courtroom. It was the 
face of an old man, almost unrecog- 
nizably changed since Henderson had 
last seen Rains only seven weeks before. 

Flint’s voice broke in. “Splendid. Aw- 
fully nice of you. How about it, Baird?” 

He asked, startled, “What?” 

“T suggested that we go down to my 
apartment and scramble eggs,” Monica 
said. 

An hour later Henderson, leaning 
lazily against the mantelpiece, watched 
Monica, his eyes troubled, and thought 
of the picture which had stared accus- 
ingly up at him from the sidewalk. Flint 
was talking, and the suddenly height- 
ened excitement in his voice intruded 
on Henderson’s frustration. 

“Slavery? What slavery is there worse 
than men’s building an idolatry out of 
their own worst vices? That, we must 
prevent here at all costs. It is the duty 
of people like ourselves to prevent it, 
Miss Leeds.” 

As if he could restrain himself no 
longer, Flint was on his feet, looking 
down at Monica, his eyes bright, in- 
tense. “For any intelligent writer to shirk 
that duty today is treason—treason to 
the traditions which have molded his 
intelligence.” He caught himself ab- 
ruptly, and then rushed on, the words 
rapid, explosive. “Fact recognizes that 
duty, Miss Leeds. Every writer for Fact 
is aware of it. You yourself recognize 
that duty. You indicate it in your work. 
Yet you have consistently refused to 
come in with us, to join forces with us.” 
He paused, his eyes glittering. “You 
can’t refuse longer, Miss Leeds.” 

Henderson, puzzled, stared at the man 
whose voice shook as he spoke. 

Monica asked sharply, “What do you 
mean?” 

Flint said, the words tumbling, “In 
a very short time, Fact is going on the 
air, Miss Leeds. On the air with a plan 
that will revolutionize radio. We’ll bring 
history-in-the-making into every home 
in the land. Not pallidly dramatized as 
Time does. History itself! Living, raw, 
history-in-the-act. From key senders of 
our own in the world’s turbulent spots, 
through our own short-wave facilities, 
our own broadcasting stations here in 
America. Our audience—your audience, 
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Miss Leeds, will be the entire radio 
public.” 

“My audience?” 

But Flint was not to be swerved in 


the swift tide of his enthusiasm. “Fact 


| has gone as far as a publication with 


national circulation can go in reporting 
immediate news. There is now a mini- 
mum of lag between event and presenta- 
tion. But that minimum of lag will 
always remain where the medium is the 
printed word. Radio is the solution! 
News by radio will require no more than 
minutes of editing and transmission. 
Under the present handicap, even Fact’s 


| writers must be at least four days from 


their readers.” Flint broke off. “We will 
begin broadcasting five weeks from 
tomorrow. You, Miss Leeds, will be 
women’s editor of Fact-On-T he-Air!”’ 

“Why do you say that?” 

“As a writer for National Features 
Syndicate,” Flint said, triumph hot in 
his words, “you are tonight a part of 
Fact, Incorporated.” 

There was a taut, unstable silence. 

“What do you mean?” 

“We've had an interest in National 
Features for some time,” Flint. said. 
“This afternoon that interest became a 
controlling one. As soon as present con- 
tracts run out, Miss Leeds, your column 
will be restricted to Fact.” 

In the moment of silence that fol- 
lowed, Flint sank into a chair, sat there 
tensely. 

Monica rose, walked to the 
murmuring in a corner of the room. She 
shut the instrument off and came back. 
Still standing, facing Flint, she said, her 
voice trembling, “If I have been, as 
you say, a member of Fact, Incor- 
porated, since this afternoon, I can only 
apologize. I am giving you my resigna- 
tion now. You will have it confirmed in 
writing in the morning.” 

Flint’s eyes flashed. He straightened. 
“What?” 

“T will not work for Fact. Do you 
want to know why? Because, in my 
opinion, you have made it a combina- 
tion of the worst features of newspaper 
immediacy and magazine license. That 
is why. Your lust for immediacy leaves 
no room for honest interpretation. Fact- 
On-The-Air is the logical product of 
that lust. It appalls me.” 

Henderson looked at Flint. His face 
was granitic, only his burning eyes 
marking the wrath which Monica’s 


radio 


words had whipped high. 

When Flint spoke, his voice was un- 
recognizable. “Are you coming, Baird?” 

Henderson said, “Not yet.” 

When Flint had gone, and the silence 
between the two of them had lengthened 





out, Henderson went to sit on the arm 
of Monica’s chair. He took her shoulders, 
but instead of responding, she was rigid 
a moment, and then pushed him away 
to get up and walk toward the fire. 

“Need you let it stand between us?” 
he asked. 

She leaned against the mantel and 
touched an andiron with her toe. “I 
can’t divide myself into logic-tight sec- 
tions that easily, Baird.” 

“You think I should resign, too?” 

“You may do exactly as you wish, 
Baird.” 

“But you don’t like my staying with 
Flint?” 

“I’m afraid I made clear how I felt 
about Flint.” 

Henderson’s mouth tightened. “Don't 
be utopian. What could my leaving Fact 
do?” 

“Nothing— 

“Of course.” 

“Except to you, Baird.” 

The fire crackled. At last Henderson 
asked, “What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He went to her, took her shoulders, 
tried to turn her to him. “Darling, I 
know what you’re going to do. You're 
going to marry me. Now. Tonight. This 
is a 





Genuine anger showed in the way she 
twisted away and whirled to face him. 
“Must you be banal?” she flashed. 

Henderson’s fatigue overwhelmed him 
suddenly. A spasm of rebellion twisted 
him. 

When she spoke again, her voice was 
weary. “I think you had better go, 
Baird. I don’t feel like quarreling.” 

“Neither do I.” Henderson hesitated. 
“I’m sorry as hell, Monica,” he said 
with a desperate sense of futility. 

“Thanks.” 

The curt monosyllable made rebellion 
flame afresh in him. He turned, got his 
coat and hat, hesitated at the door, 
looked back. Monica was still staring 
into the fire. 

Henderson took a step toward her. 

She said, “Perhaps Flint will let 
you edit National Features now, Baird. 
You’ve been so successful with the 
magazine.” 

Henderson strode out of the apart- 
ment, his mouth bitter. 

(To be concluded) 
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[This serial—like all short stories and 
novels in ScRIBNER’s—is fictional; the 
characters, the situations, and the names 
are fictional. If anyone should find his 
name here, it is a coincidence the writer 


tried to avoid.| 





The advertiser seeking the class mar- 
ket gets more readers for his dollar in 
|’ogue than in the four others. An ad- 
vertising dollar spent on a full page will 
buy: in Vogue, 109 readers; in the Ba- 
zaar, 100; in Country Life, 82; The 
Spur, 55; and Town and Country, 55. 
The same dollar will buy 327 readers of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Despite this high cost, Vogue’s record 
as a medium is impressive. For twenty- 
nine years, it has carried more adver- 
tising space than any other magazine in 
the women’s field. For the last ten years 
its closest competitor, in linage, has been 
Harper's Bazaar. In February of this 
year only The Saturday Evening Post, 
among all magazines published, was 
ahead of it—and then by only a slim 
margin. The has not yet 
touched Vogue. It carried more adver- 
tising in April, 1938, than in April, 1937. 

IV 
5 while Mr. Hearst’s publication 
empire is thrashing around in the dark, 
Mr. Nast is apparently beginning to see 
daylight again. He will never again see 
the lush days of 1929, but he is probably 
in a much sounder position than he was 
when that hysterical boom broke. There 


recession 


is a touch of irony in Nast’s apparent 
ability to weather the Roosevelt reces- 
sion. For the only violent prejudice held 
by this friendly, affable gentleman is his 
conviction that President Roosevelt is 
going to wreck the nation. At sixty-three, 
an age which his appearance denies, 
Nast looks precisely as the publisher of 
a luxury magazine should look. He leads 
exactly the life such a publisher should 
lead. His penthouse at 1040 Park Avenue 
is a penthouse of which little waitresses 
in Iowa railroad stations dream as the 
transcontinental limited flashes eastward 
in the night. His parties, never too fre- 
quent, but always excellent, constitute a 
gathering of the stage, the screen, the 
arts, and good substantial New York 
cash. It is undoubtedly a canard that 
Mr. Nast usually also invites three or 
four Seventh Avenue cloak-and-suit 
wholesalers who are potential advertisers 
and who might be impressed by a per- 
sonal encounter with Miss Ina Claire. 
A Condé Nast penthouse party—usu- 
ally staged after an important Broadway 
opening—attracts such luminaries as 
Mrs. Harrison Williams, Elsa Maxwell, 
Miriam Hopkins, Mary Taylor, Gwili 
Andre, Cole Porter, Mrs. Harold Talbot, 
Mrs. Thomas Markoe Robertson, Wil- 
liam Rhinelander Stewart, Beverly Bo- 
gert, Lord and Lady Cavendish, and 
Cecil Beaton. No, not Mr. Beaton any 
longer. He doesn’t live there any more. 
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For l’ogue’s photographer and sketcher 
of lovely ladies is now, to put it mildly, 
in the doghouse. One of the unhappiest 
days of Condé Nast’s life was January 
26, 1938. A very splendid issue of logue 
reached the stalls that day. Among other 
features, momentarily reminiscent of 
Frank 

Left 
Young 


Vanity Fair, was .a piece by 
Crowninshield called “The New 
Wing in New York Society.” 
Beaton had drawn an artistic pictorial 
border for the article. It had been passed 
by all of l’ogue’s editors. But it was not 
until the issue was out that anyone dis- 
covered, hidden in the pictures, some vio- 
lent aspersions against prominent Jews. 
Nast was deeply shocked. His publica- 
tions, he said publicly, “must remain 
from attacks whether com- 
mitted wittingly or unwittingly. ‘ 
Young Beaton from 
logue staff—a not inconsiderable loss to 


free such 


resigned the 
the magazine, inasmuch as his personal 
following provided photographs of many 
an important lady as a clothes model. 
The Duchess of Windsor, the one-time 
Mrs. Simpson, had permitted Beaton un- 
precedented privileges in photographing 
her, for instance, and Vogue beat the 
world with a layout of the Duke and 
Duchess after their wedding. But appre- 
hensions that the Seventh Avenue trade 
might black-list Vogue for the Beaton 
attack proved unfounded. No advertise- 
ments were cancelled. It was universally 
agreed that Nast had known nothing 
about Beaton’s little trick. Nor has he, 
in his long history as a publisher, shown 
the faintest anti-Semitic traits. 
Vv 

Te battle in the class field today is 
between Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. 
Condé Nast’s misfortune, to an extent, 
is that he develops many excellent young 
men and women in his organization and 
often loses them to Hearst. Paul Mac- 
Namara, the advertising manager of the 
Bazaar, is one of these. A shrewd and 
aggressive young Irishman, MacNamara 
was trained in the Nast method. Now, 
with the versatility of the advertising 
fraternity, he refutes, for the Bazaar, all 
of the arguments he once advanced for 
logue. Nast is unusually loyal to his 
subordinates, but he will sometimes de- 
cline to compete with Hearst when a 
raid occurs. 

The most serious loss he has sustained 


thus far was when Carmel Snow nee 


ry. 


Carmel White), first lieutenant to Mrs. 
Chase, was lured from logue to become 
editor of Harper's Bazaar. This was in 
1932, and he has undoubtedly regretted, 
ever since, that he allowed her to slip 
away. Slender, gray-haired, and _ blue- 
eyed, Mrs. Snow is to no small degree 
the stiff 
which the Bazaar is now offering. She 


responsible for competition 
had a decade or so of experience with 
She 
oughly. Vogue may still have a slight 
edge as the more authentic fashion pub- 
lication. But the Bazaar is coming along 


logue. knows her business thor- 


at a fast clip. From a publishing view- 
point, the Hearst magazine benefits from 
the fact that only fourteen issues, as 
compared with twenty-four a year for 
l’ogue, are published. The two addi- 
tional issues are for fall and spring open- 
ings. |’ogue unquestionably loses heavily 
on its twice-a-month issues during the 
summer when business is light. 

Both magazines, as a matter of fact, 
are authentic fashion journals. But both, 
I suspect, are a degree dated insofar as 


their value to the average well-to-do 
American woman, trying to be as smart 
as possible at the lowest cost, is con- 


cerned. There are indications that Amer- 


ican women are getting independent, 
that they will no longer bow an obedient 
neck to all of the 


They are interested in being attractive 


edicts of fashion. 
and stylish, and if they must choose be- 
tween style and charm, there is a chance, 
at least, that they will vote for charm. 
l’ogue and Harper’s Bazaar are, on the 
whole, non-critical of fashion. 

Short skirts are right. So are long, 
medium, full, narrow, or balloon skirts. 
“Short skirts spell youth,” chirped I’ oguc 
when skirts were short. “The mode is 
growing up,” it declared with throaty 
skirts 
“She has become a young woman of 


graciousness when came down. 
infinite grace and charm.” 

But this, no doubt, is what the women 
of America want to hear. The poor dears 
are, after all, more or less helpless. They 
have to buy what is in the stores—or the 
majority of them do. Vogue and Har- 
per’s Bazaar have a very marked influ- 
ence on what is in the stores. This is par- 
ticularly true outside of New York. Their 
power increases in direct proportion to 
the distance from that metropolis. Our 
debt to them is profound. You can no 
longer tell a Kansas City girl from a San 
Francisco girl. For both have listened, 
often without knowing it, to the dicta 
of Mesdames Chase and Snow. 

7 
This is the fifth article in our series on 
magazines that sell. The sixth will ap 
month 
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Henderson, after the first rush of sur- 
prise had passed, took himself sharply 
to task for succumbing to Clark’s egoist 
fabrication and (until he grew ashamed 
of the thei 


leading Clark on to inflate his adolescent 


sport) spent dinner hour 


As he watched Clark 
impressed with the likeness between the 
Flint. it 


He nak rson Was 


boy ind wus us il by some 


chronological alchemy, he were sud- 
denly permitted from his adult vantage 
to look back through the crowded years 
and see Flint as Flint himself had been 
when al senior in college. 

rhe pattern of similarity between the 
youth and Flint continued to clarify. 
foward the end of the meal it leaped 
into shocking relief. A waiter, bending 
over young Malory’s shoulder, let his 
tray slip. A bow! of French dressing slid, 
spilled down Clark’s sleeve. 

The boy leaped up, his eyes furious. 
“You clumsy fool!” 

Instead of the waiter 
chose (gallantly, Henderson thought) 
not to truckle. “What’re you going to 
do about it?” he demanded. 

Clark Malory gasped. Then, before 


Henderson could leap up and stop him, 


apologizing, 


he had plunged across the table. 

It took but an instant for Henderson 
to throw the youth back onto the leather 
that there 
leaped before his inward eye the picture 


bench, but even in instant 
of Flint springing across a desk at a long- 
forgotten political rival—the picture that 
had flashed the 
day Lynch Rains had turned contemp- 
tuously on his heel and walked out of 
Flint’s office. 

“Another episode like this,” Hender- 
son promised grimly as he escorted the 


II] 


into his memory on 


youth out of the restaurant, “and 


personally tear up that contract.” 
H. NDERSON did not see Flint the day 
the other returned from The 


next afternoon Flint came into Hender- 
son’s office, his sharp, nervous eyes alight 


abroad. 


with interest. His greeting was rapid, 
merely a brief prelude to an excited, 
“Did you see Monica Leeds’ column on 
the Rome-Berlin axis this morning? I 
was never more right in my life,” he 
continued enthusiastically, “than when 
I realized that girl could do the job we 
want done. Look, Baird, your word has 
some weight with her. Can’t you per- 
suade her?” 

Henderson, surprised, for he had fully 
expected Flint to burst out with a com- 
ment on Rains, shook his head. “I’ve 
my hands full.” 


There was a moment of silence. 


44 


Flint said, “Another of those letters 
came today. Another letter from Dan- 
isher.” 

“What did he say?” 
be the answer to 
puzzle after all? 


“Wild, 


Could Danisher 
Rains’ 


Lynch tragic 


like the 
others. It from upstate.” 
Flint’s His 


flicked as if he were dismissing the topic 


incoherent threats 
mauled 


h irde Tit d 


Wiis 
mouth fingers 
with the gesture. 

Henderson could see that he was al- 
thinking of something else. A 


he went out of Hender- 


ready 
moment later 
son’s room. 
He had not once mentioned Rains. 
This shocked Henderson. Was it Rains 
Flint had been thinking of? Yet he had 
not spoken Rains’ name. It was un- 
thinkable that Rains had 
his mind. Norton’s death was too close 
to both of them for them to greet each 
other thus after a separation, on the eve 
of Rains’ trial, without tacitly 


not been in 


remind- 
ing each other. 

Flint’s refusal to talk of Rains seemed 
to Henderson ominous beyond any rea- 
son he could assign to it. The feeling 
persisted. Twice later he talked to Flint 
that day and not once did Flint speak of 
the trial, not once did he mention Rains. 

Toward four o’clock Henderson an- 
swered the telephone and heard Clark 
Malory ask if he might come in. Hen- 
derson’s mind leaped to what Clark 
nad said a fortnight before. Something 
within him moved in a quick jerk of 
suspicion which he realized he had never 
until that moment actually allowed to 
mature. Yet Flint’s 
plicable silence clouding the atmesphere 


now, with inex- 
about him... 

Malory’s eyes behind their octagon 
lenses were oddly anxious as he stood 
before Henderson. 

“What is it, Clark?” 

It came to him that the only other 
time he had seen the boy so moved was 
on the day they had ridden together to 
the inquest and Clark had expressed 
his fears for Flint’s safety. For a reason 
which he angrily refused to recognize, 
this coincidence gave Henderson a chill 
prescience. 

“Pd appreciate it, Henderson “i 

“Ves?” 

“T mean you won’t mention anything 
to Mr. Flint about what I said the othe: 
night, will you, Henderson?” 

“Why not?” 

Clark flushed, his eyes defensive. “I 
wouldn’t want him to know I'd been a 
snotty little gossip,” he said, the words 
unexpectedly humble. 

Henderson started to speak, checked 


himself. He looked at Clark steadily. 





rhe boy’s eyes returning the gaze, har 


ened once more; the flush left his tag 9 
“All right, Clark. Pll say nothin g 
Hugh 2 ; 
“Thanks,” quickly 
On one condition 
; t 
“What 4 Lh qu stvion was cage 
“If you'll tell me the truth.” 
. > 
“(Ol course What. Henderson 
' v 
“How 1Oong had you known us 
Fact-On-T he-Aur last summer " 
“How long a 5 
"7 ng. 
How long ou 
“How long before what, Hendersor | 
ee! 


“Before Norton was killed.” 

“A couple of weeks.” 

Henderson’s next question Was Casu 
“How long had you known that Nort 


the 


opposed the idea?” thr: 
“Don’t you see, Henderson,” the b A 
answered swiftly, his voice  straine) Bfey 
again, the anxious light reappearing (gop 
his eyes, “that’s what I mean. Abou @hir 
being a snotty little gossip.” 66) 
“It wasn’t true, then?” brin 
“IT was making it up, Henderson Pres 
the yard,” miserably. pry 
“Why?” lead 
“God knows.” Phil: 
“Did Flint ever say anything to gi publ 
you the basis for that lic Henders ago. 
demanded, suddenly thoughtless of cav qn 
tion. Cou 
Clark’s eyes were frightened. li Mros 
shook his head. “Not a thing, Hende That 
son, not a thing. Christ, but | was Ghan 
fool to say a thing like that. I ougi@f tl 
to be booted out of Fact on my tail {Bejec 
saying what I said that night. I thoug!@dmi 
I had to have something to talk to yoPuni: 
about. I wanted to impress you.” Hon. 
broke off. “You won’t say anything “@t tw 
Mr. Flint?” he pleaded. tomo 
Henderson had never before seen hi Whicl 
abject. your 
“All right, Clark. Ill say nothing Th 
Hugh. We'll forget it.” than; 
“Thanks. Thanks a lot. He’d think’ #The 
Wiis a is He 
“Very well. Only don’t have any moan’: 
delusions.” differ 
“I won't,” fervently. Then He 
“Thanks, Henderson.” When 
When the boy had gone, Hender With « 
tried to work, but the swelling grau “Gi 
perfectly specific suspicion preven Meet 
him from concentrating. He was on Rid. 
point of calling Monica, when chag © din 
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and inverted rebellion prevented. D 
ing the six weeks since he had sat 
her office with Rains they | 
seen each other seldom. The day 
Rains’ Monica had 
with his behavior, and Henderson | ‘ 
sufficiently nettled to pift « 
peevish words; they had quarreled. 7 ad, 
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Memory of that quarre!] was bitter to 


Henderson, as bitter as the longing 
Which drew him at every thought ol 
ber. But stubbornness and a certain awk- 
ward kept him from the reconcilia- 
Son which he was unsure how to effect 

Now he thought of what Clark had 
$ longed to talk to her, to share 
with her his slowly unfolding, incredibl 
@ispicion He thought to himself, “Rains’ 
t sbuta week away,” and the words 
Martled him. He must find something, 
Bust pierce through to some stable, solid 


fertainty. It was urgent. 

; XXII 
S, LECTION Of a jury to try Rains began 
the following Thursday and proceeded 
through Friday and Saturday. 

At eleven o’clock Monday forenoon, 
Henderson was buying tobacco in a cigar 
Store when the radio, which had just 
¢himed softly, broke into rapid speech. 

“We interrupt the next program to 
bring you a special bulletin from the 

{Press Radio Bureau. New York: The 
gery which will try Lynch Rains, labor 
leader, for the murder last August of 
Philip Norton, wealthy North Shore 
publisher, was completed a few minutes 
ago. The trial, which through a change 
in venue, is being held in New York 
County, will open tomorrow with the 

| Prosecution’s presentation of its case. 

That the death penalty 

Manded was clear from the beginning 

@f the jury selection, the prosecution 

{efejecting every prospective juror who 

admitted 
punishment. A summary of the first ses- 

Sion of the trial will be brought to you 

at twelve-fifteen Eastern Standard Time 
tomorrow afternoon over the station to 


WwW ill be de- 


a prejudice against capital 


Which you are now listening. We take 
you now to Chicago where 
The tobacconist, handing Henderson’s 
Ghange to him, nodded with 
“They'll fry that guy.” 
Henderson went out of the store, the 


” 


relish. 


Man’s words with their overtone of in- 
different hatred clogging his mind. 
He had scarcely reached the office 


When Flint telephoned, his voice buoyant 


With excitement. 
“Get Monica Leeds and have her 
Meet us in your office at five,” Flint 


Mid. “We'll go out for cocktails and on 
® dinner and a show. Don’t worry about 
yi@othes. I won’t have time to dress. I’ve 
t @et something to tell you both.” 

Henderson’s mouth was w ry as he re- 
Placed the phone. How like Flint to 
@range an affair thus abstractly with 
M thought but that the pawns would 
Bift docilely into their places. He was 


} 
I 


T ad, however, of this objective op- 


portunity to arrange a mecting with 
Monica, aware of certain feeling ol 
relief that they would not be wrt 
Perhaps something would happe | 
haps he could make something happet 
to close the rift between them 

His throat was tight, the blood hot 
in his temples I ‘ led het He 
fumbled with the question, incredulity 


sweeping him when she agreed readily 


his 


to speed the day’s hours until he would 


Eagerly he turned to work in orde1 


scr her. 


As usual, his routine was filled with 
nagging problems that raced without 
respite on each other’s heels, overlapped, 
snarled into jammed crises, until, shortly 
before five when he told his secretary 
to go, it was mere animal fatigue that 
drove him from his desk to stand in the 
window and stare out at the early dark 


dropping over the city. 


There was a rap at his door. He 
wheeled. 

Julia Norton said calmly, “Hello, 
Baird.” 


She came into the room and shut the 
She tanned, her 
selfish, dissatisfied mouth quieter, her 


door. was slimmer, 
eyes level and empty of the passion he 
had seen flame in them that afternoon 
three months before. 

She looked around the room to which 
the authentic note of luxury still clung. 
“Um. Come up in the world, haven't 
you, Baird?” 

“Away up,” he agreed, an eyebrow 
slanting. “How long have you been back, 
Julia?” 

“Last night. Missed me, haven’t you, 
Baird?” She made a provocative mouth 
at him and laughed. “Still the same old 
Baird, isn’t it? What’s happened on the 
home front?” 

“Not a great deal.” 

“Don’t stall, Baird. I’ve been the hell 
and gone to Honolulu. I haven’t seen 
a paper for months. Did they convict 
Rains?” 

Henderson, aware that she was lying, 
tried to read her eyes. Under his scrutiny 
they grew arrogant, opaque as agates. 

“There was a power strike in Mineola. 
His lawyers got a change of venue.” He 
nodded. “That’s why you’re back.” 

“I’m back because I got good and 
ready to come back. How’s Hugh?” 

“Chiefly invisible.” 

She raised penciled brows. Then she 
chuckled. “Still the 
aren’t you, Baird? Has the girl wonder 


got him hooked yet?” 


good shepherd, 


Henderson frowned. 

“Don’t be YMCA, Baird,” she said 
petulantly. Then, “I hear she’s still coy 
at the idea of working for Fact.” 
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welcoming lobby. 






Food prepared the 
way you like it. 






Friendly, interested 
service. 






Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 






Convenient. On Public 
Square, adjoining Union 
Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 
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“So you haven’t been entirely out of 
touch.” 

Julia chuckled again. “Do you think 
I’m going to sit back and let that glit- 
tering intellect-———” 

“You needn’t worry.” 

She frowned. Then light dawned in 
her eyes. She said, “Well, well, well, 
isn’t that definitely?” She laughed. 
“Anyway, Baird, I’m not worried. About 
Hugh, I mean. Just the maternal in- 
stinct. Hugh would be putty in the 
Leeds hands.” 

She took out a cigarette case, lighted 
a cigarette, held the open case to him, 
and put it away when he shook his head. 

“Baird,” she said thickly, squinting 
at him seriously through the drifting 
smoke, “don’t you know that girl is 
ambitious? Don’t you see that she’s 
using you? That she’s using Hugh, that 
she won’t be satisfied until she’s climbed 
on all your shoulders, especially Hugh’s? 
She’s reaching for the sky, Baird. And 
to climb up on Hugh’s shoulders to do 
that, she’ll have to marry him.” She 
made a petulant gesture with her ciga- 
rette. “It’s the only way she can make 
sure of controlling him. My God, you 
were ready to believe it about me 
when——” 

The door opened quickly. Monica 
Leeds started in, checked herself, “Sorry, 
Baird. I didn’t know———” 

Julia turned, smiled, “Hello. Come in. 
We were just talking about you.” 

“Mrs. Norton. I didn’t recognize you.” 

“It’s the surf,” Julia said candidly. 
“Does things to your hips and ankles.” 
She rose. “If you want to get in touch 
with me, Baird, I’m staying in town.” 
She smiled from him to Monica, and 
mentioned a telephone number. Then 
she went out. 

“So the passion flower is with us 
again,” Monica observed. 

She dropped into a chair, throwing 
open her trim camel’s-hair coat, its fur 
hiding all but the curve of her cheek 
for an instant as she turned to look at 
a book on the low table beside her, the 
smart brown hat, peaked, arrogantly 
new-season, even the stitching on her 
modish gloves as her slim hand curved 
to open the book’s cover—swift details 
to which Henderson would normally 
have been blind now suddenly invested 
with the sharpness of longing . . . 

He went to her, stood before her. She 
looked up, smiled. Suddenly he caught 
her and drew her up to him as he had 
that first day, seeking through the im- 
personal stuff of her gloves for contact 
with her hands, his eyes hot as he com- 
pelled her to look at him. 

He laughed deep in his throat, bent 
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to kiss her, and it was as if an insup- 
portable burden slipped from him. He 
held her away from him, said lightly, 
for he was fearful of losing this buoyant 
relief by recognizing it in words, “She 
thinks you’re angling for Hugh. She’s 
concerned about it.” 

“How stupid. What did she say?” 

“She pretended to know nothing 
about the trial. Talked of your patho- 
logical ambition, darling.” 

Monica flushed angrily and drew 
away from him. This unaccustomed 
reaction surprised Henderson. Impulsive 
wrath was foreign to her, that instant 
display about her eyes and mouth in- 
congruous as heat lightning against the 
January sky. 

“Did she say I wanted to use Flint?” 

“Something of the sort. Flint and me, 
dearest.” He smiled at her. “She prob- 
ably expects to make better headway 
with Hugh herself now. She’s come back 
for tnat, of course.” 

“You think so, Baird?” 

“She’ll make a fetching witness for 
the prosecution, of course.” 

Monica frowned. She asked, “Has it 
occurred to you that you might make 
a fitting candidate in more than one line 
of succession?” 

Henderson’s mouth opened. Then he 
laughed heartily. He took her by the 
arms. “My darling Cassandra. Eve sleeps 
close to the surface, what?” 

An instant after he had released her, 
the door opened. Hugh Flint came in 
quickly. “Oh, hello, Miss Leeds. Wait- 
ing long?” 

Flint’s narrow face was red, his eyes 
bright with a wrath apparently so recent 
it was still at white heat. 

Henderson thought, Julia went to him 
from here, of course. This shocked him, 
sobered him, recalled the gravity of the 
suspicion which had wormed into his 
consciousness, reawakened in him the 
sense of bitter obligation. 

XXIII 

a dinner Flint was nervous and 
talkative, his sharp, uneasy eyes bright 
with some barely restrained climactic 
emotion, its announcement trembling 
time after time behind a staccato rush 
of conversation. He had not yet come to 
the point, however, when they left the 
restaurant and went on to Hooray for 
What! 

Here Henderson found the thought 
of Lynch Rains intruding constantly, 
maddeningly, him and Ed 
Wynn’s clowning. He tried to shake 
himself free from this mood, tried to 
be conscious of nothing but the sweet- 


between 


ness of Monica’s shoulder against his 








own—and was rasped by the sound , 
Flint’s laughter. 

After the play, as they stood on th 
sidewalk, Henderson, glancing down a 
the morning editions displayed by a curt 
newsboy, saw “Chair for Lynch?” j 
blatant type, a picture of the im. 
prisoned man staring up from the pag 
at him. The picture had apparent! 
been snapped that day as Rains wa 
taken from the courtroom. It was th 
face of an old man, almost unrecog. 
nizably changed since Henderson ha¢ 
last seen Rains only seven weeks befor 

Flint’s voice broke in. “Splendid. Aw 
fully nice of you. How about it, Baird? 

He asked, startled, “What?” 

“T suggested that we go down to m 
apartment and scramble eggs,” Monic 
said. 

An _ hour Henderson, 
lazily against the mantelpiece, watch 
Monica, his eyes troubled, and thougt 
of the picture which had stared accu 


later leaning 


ingly up at him from the sidewalk. Fir 
was talking, and the suddenly height 
ened excitement in his voice intrud 
on Henderson’s frustration. 

“Slavery? What slavery is there wor 
than men’s building an idolatry out ¢ 
their own worst vices? That, we mu 
prevent here at all costs. It is the dut 
of people like ourselves to prevent it 
Miss Leeds.” 

As if he could 


longer, Flint was on his feet, lookin: 


restrain himself 1 
down at Monica, his eyes bright, it 
tense. “For any intelligent writer to shir 
that duty today is treason—treason t 
the traditions which have molded | 
intelligence.” He caught himself a 
ruptly, and then rushed on, the wor 
rapid, explosive. “Fact recognizes thi 
duty, Miss Leeds. Every writer for Fa 
is aware of it. You yourself recogni 
that duty. You indicate it in your wor§ 
Yet you have consistently refused 7 
come in with us, to join forces with uJ 
He paused, his eyes glittering. “YoU 
can’t refuse longer, Miss Leeds.” } 

Henderson, puzzled, stared at the maj 
whose voice shook as he spoke. 

Monica asked sharply, “What do y 
mean?” 

Flint said, the words tumbling, “I# 
a very short time, Fact is going on thi 
air, Miss Leeds. On the air with a pli 
that will revolutionize radio. We'll bring 
history-in-the-making into every hon] 
in the land. Not pallidly dramatized 4 
Time does. History itself! Living, 1 
history-in-the-act. From key senders 
our own in the world’s turbulent spo! 





through our own short-wave faciliti 
our own broadcasting stations here # 
America. Our audience—your audient 
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Cyclops-1938 Model 


me Lous as were the feats credited by 
Greek legend to the Cyclops, present-day 
builders with steel accomplish wonders that 
surpass any attributed to those mythical giants. 

These modern Cyclops fling long bridges 
high over land and sea. They route railroads 
through skyscraper subcellars, span busy 
traffic arteries with office buildings, send struc- 
tures soaring a hundred stories toward the 
clouds. Within present memory they have 
woven a new physical background for civili- 
zation. 

The warp of this fabric is steel. Steel that is 


buried deep in concrete structures or leaps 


Bethlehem makes a complete line of commercial steel products. 


upward to form the intricate web that is the 


framework of modern buildings. 

Since this company’s introduction of Wide- 
Flange Sections over thirty years ago gave 
added impetus to the upward flight of build- 
ing, Bethlehem has been intimately associated 
with the progress of steel construction. Today, 
as the largest steel construction company in 
the world, Bethlehem’s history includes such 
structures as the Panama Canal lock gates, the 
Golden Gate Bridge, the George Washington 
Bridge, New York City’s West Side Elevated 
Highway and many of the other major con 


struction projects of the present century. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








Vacationland cen- 
ters in Hollywood 
...and Hollywood 
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Radio City...and 
the giant motion 
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mer to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
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ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 
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Or «sk Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 
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Miss Leeds, the entire radio 
public.” 

“My audience?” 

But Flint was not to be swerved in 
the swift tide of his enthusiasm. “Fact 
has gone as far as a publication with 
national circulation can go in reporting 


immediate news. There is now a mini- 


will be 


mum of lag between event and presenta- 
But that will 
always remain where the medium is the 


tion. minimum of lag 
printed word. Radio is the solution! 
News by radio will require no more than 
minutes of editing and transmission. 
Under the present handicap, even Fact’s 
writers must be at least four days from 
their readers.” Flint broke off. “We will 
broadcasting five weeks from 
tomorrow. You, Miss 
women’s editor of Fact-On-T he-Air!”’ 
“Why do you say that?” 


“As a for National 


begin 


Leeds, will be 


writer Features 


| Syndicate,” Flint said, triumph hot in 








his words, “you are tonight a part of 
Fact, Incorporated.” 

There was a taut, unstable silence. 

“What do you mean?” 

“We’ve had an interest in National 
Features for time,” Flint 
“This afternoon that interest became a 
controlling one. As soon as present con- 


some said. 


tracts run out, Miss Leeds, your column 
will be restricted to Fact.” 

In the moment of silence that fol- 
lowed, Flint sank into a chair, sat there 
tensely. 

Monica walked the 
murmuring in a corner of the room. She 
shut the instrument off and came back. 
Still standing, facing Flint, she said, her 
“If I have 
you of Fact, 
porated, since this afternoon, I can only 


rose, to radio 


trembling, been, as 


voice 
say, a member Incor- 
apologize. I am giving you my resigna- 
tion now. You will have it confirmed in 
writing in the morning.” 

Flint’s eyes flashed. He straightened. 
“What?” 

“I will not work for Fact. Do you 
want to know why? Because, in my 
opinion, you have made it a combina- 
tion of the worst features of newspaper 


| immediacy and magazine license. That 


is why. Your lust for immediacy leaves 


| no room for honest interpretation. Fact- 








On-The-Air is the logical product of 
that lust. It appalls me.” 

Henderson looked at Flint. His face 
was granitic, only his burning eyes 
marking the which Monica’s 
words had whipped high. 

When Flint spoke, his voice was un- 
recognizable. ““Are you coming, Baird?” 


wrath 


Henderson said, “Not yet.” 
When Flint had gone, and the silence 
between the two of them had lengthened 











out, Henderson went to sit on the arp 
of Monica’s chair. He took her shoulders 
but instead of responding, she was rigid 
a moment, and then pushed him away 
to get up and walk toward the fire. 

“Need you let it stand between us? 
he asked. 

She leaned against the mantel 
touched andiron 
can’t divide myself into logic-tight sec. 
tions that easily, Baird.” 

“You think I should resign, too?” 

“You may do exactly as you wisl 
Baird.” 

“But you don’t like my staying wit! 
Flint?” 

“I’m afraid I made clear how I fel 
about Flint.” 

Henderson’s mouth tightened. “Don 


ind 


an with her toe. 


be utopian. What could my leaving Fa 
do?” 
“Nothing 
“Of course. 
“Except to you, Baird.” 
The fire crackled. At last Hendersor 
asked, “What are you going 
“T don’t know.” 
He went to her, took her shoulder 
tried “Darling, 
know what you're going to do. You 


” 


to do?” 


to turn her to him. 


going to marry me. Now. Tonight. Th 
i ” 7 
Ss 


Genuine anger showed in the way si 
twisted away and whirled to face hin 
“Must you be banal?” she flashed. 

Henderson’s fatigue overwhelmed hit 
suddenly. A spasm of rebellion twist 
him. 

When she spoke again, her voice w 
think had better ¢ 
Baird. I don’t feel like quarreling.” 

“Neither do I.’ Henderson hesitated 
“Tm hell, Monica,” he sa 
with a desperate sense of futility. 

“Thanks.” 


The curt monosyllable made rebelli 


weary. “I you 


AS 


sort y 


flame afresh in him. He turned, got |! 
coat and hat, hesitated at the 
looked back. Monica still 
into the fire. 
Henderson took a step toward her. 
She “Perhaps Flint 


you edit National Features now, Bair 


do 


was staring 


said, will 


You’ve been so successful with t 


m.. > ” 
magazine. 


Henderson strode out of the apar 
ment, his mouth bitter. 
To be conclude d 
w 
This serial—like all short stories a! 
novels in ScrRIBNER’s—is fictional; t 


characters, the situations, and the nan 
are fictional. If anyone should find ! 
name here, it is a coincidence the writ 


tried to avoid. | 
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The advertiser seeking the class mar- 
ket gets more readers for his dollar in 
’ogue than in the four others. An ad- 
vertising dollar spent on a full page will 
109 readers; in the Ba- 
-aar, Life, 82; The 
Spur, 55; and Town and Country, 55. 


buy: in Vogue, 
100; in Countr) 


rhe same dollar will buy 327 readers of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Despite this high cost, Vogue *s record 
as a medium is impressive. For twenty- 
nine years, it has carried more adver- 
tising space than any other magazine in 
the women’s field. For the last ten years 
its closest competitor, in linage, has been 
Harper's Bazaar. In February of this 
year only The Saturday Evening Post, 
among all magazines published, was 
ahead of it—and 
margin. The 
touched Vogue. 


then by only a slim 


recession has not yet 
It carried more adver- 


tising in April, 1938, than in April, 1937. 


s, while Mr. Hearst’s publication 


empire is thrashing around in the dark, 
Mr. Nast is apparently beginning to sec 
daylight again. He will never again se¢ 
the lush days of 1929, but he is probably 
in a much sounder position than he was 
when that hysterical boom broke. There 
is a touch of irony in Nast’s apparent 
ability to weather the Roosevelt reces- 
sion. For the only violent prejudice held 
by this friendly, affable gentleman is his 
that President 
going to wreck the nation. At sixty-three, 


conviction Roosevelt is 


an age which his appearance denies, 
Nast looks precisely as the publisher of 
i. luxury magazine should look. He leads 
exactly the life such a publisher should 
lead. His penthouse at 1040 Park Avenue 
sa penthouse of which little waitresses 
in Iowa railroad stations dream as the 
transcontinental limited flashes eastward 
in the night. His parties, never too fre- 
quent, but always excellent, constitute a 
gathering of the stage, the screen, the 
New York 
cash. It is undoubtedly a canard that 
Mr. Nast usually also invites three or 
Seventh Avenue 


wholesalers who are potential advertisers 


arts, and good substantial 


tour cloak-and-suit 
and who might be impressed by a per- 
sonal encounter with Miss Ina Claire. 

A Condé Nast penthouse party—usu- 
ally staged after an important Broadway 
opening—attracts such luminaries as 
Mrs. Harrison Williams, Elsa Maxwell, 
Miriam Hopkins, Mary Taylor, Gwili 


, Andre, Cole Porter, Mrs. Harold Talbot, 


Mrs. Thomas Markoe Robertson, Wil- 


sliam Rhinelander Stewart, Beverly Bo- 
sgert, Lord and 


Lady and 


Cavendish, 


Cecil Beaton. No, not Mr. Beaton any 
] 


onger. He doesn’t live there any more. 


| High Hat. 


continued from page 21 





For | ogue’s photographer and sketcher 
of lovely ladies is now, to put it mildly, 
in the doghouse. One of the unhappiest 
days of Condé Nast’s life was January 
26, 1938. A very splendid issue of Vogue 
reached the stalls that day. Among othe1 
momentarily reminiscent of 
Fair, 


features, 
a piece by Frank 
Crowninshield called “The New Left 
New York Society.” Young 
Beaton had drawn an artistic pictorial 


Vanit) was 


Wing in 


border for the article. It had been passed 
by all of |’ogue’s editors. But it was not 
until the issue was out that anyone dis- 
covered, hidden in the pictures, some vio- 
lent aspersions against prominent Jews. 
Nast was deeply shocked. His publica- 
tions, he said publicly, “must remain 


attacks whethe1 


free from such com- 
mitted wittingly or unwittingly. 
Young Beaton resigned from the 


logue staff—a not inconsiderable loss to 
the magazine, inasmuch as his personal 
following provided photographs of many 
an important lady as a clothes model. 
Che Duchess of 


Mrs. Simpson, had permitted Beaton un- 


Windsor, the one-time 


precedented privileges in photographing 
ind Vogue beat the 
the Duke and 
Duchess after their wedding. But appre- 


her, for instance, 
world with a layout of 
hensions that the Seventh Avenue trade 
might black-list ] the Beaton 
attack proved unfounded. No advertise- 


OLUE for 
ments were cancelled. It was universally 
agreed that Nast had 
about Beaton’s little trick. Nor 


asa publisher, shown 


known nothing 
has he, 
in his long history 


the faintest anti-Semitic traits. 


Vv 
gon battle in the class field today is 


between Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. 


Condé Nast’s misfortune, to an extent, 
is that he develops many excellent young 
men and women in his organization and 
often loses them to Hearst. Paul Mac- 
Namara, the advertising manager of the 
Bazaar, is one of these. A shrewd and 
aggressive young Irishman, MacNamara 
Now, 
advertising 
all 
of the arguments he once advanced for 


Nast is 


subordinates, but he 


was trained in the Nast method 
the the 


fraternity, he refutes, for the Bazaar, 


with versatility of 


logue. unusually loyal to his 
will sometimes de- 
cline to compete with Hearst when a 
raid occurs. 

The most serious loss he has sustained 


thus far was when Carmel Snow (neé 


Carmel White), first lieutenant to Mrs. 
Chase, was lured from Vogue to become 
editor of Harper's Bazaar. This was in 
1932, and he has undoubtedly regretted, 
ever since, that he allowed her to slip 
away. Slender, gray-haired, and blue- 
eyed, Mrs. Snow is to no small degree 
the stiff 
which the Bazaar is now offering. She 


responsible for competition 
had a decade or so of experience with 
She thor- 


oughly. Vogue may still have a slight 


logue. knows her business 
edge as the more authentic fashion pub- 
lication. But the Bazaar is coming along 
at a fast clip. From a publishing view- 
point, the Hearst magazine benefits from 
the fact that 


compared with twenty-four a year 


issues, as 
for 
published. The two addi- 


only fourteen 
Vogue », are 
tional issues are for fall and spring open 
ings. |’ogue unquestionably loses heavily 
on its twice-a-month issues during the 
summer when business is light. 

Both magazines, as a matter of fact, 
are authentic fashion journals. But both 


I suspect, are a degree dated insofar as 


their value to the average well-to-do 
American woman, trying to be as smart 
as possible at the lowest cost, is con- 


cerned. There are indications that Amer- 


ican women are getting independent, 
that they will no longer bow an obedient 
neck to all of the 


interested in being attractive 


edicts of fashion 
They are 
and stylish, and if they must choose be- 
tween style and charm, there is a chance, 
at least, that they 


l’ogue and Harper’s Bazaar are, on the 


will vote for charm 


whole, non-critical of fashion. 
Short skirts are 
medium, full, narrow, or balloon skirts 


right. So are long, 
“Short skirts spell youth,” chirped Vogu« 
when skirts were short. “The mode is 
declared with throaty 


skirts 


young 


growing up,” it 


Praciousness when down 


“She 


infinite grace and charm.” 


came 
has become a woman of 

But this, no doubt, is what the women 
of America want to hear. The poor dears 
are, after all, more or less helpless. They 
have to buy what is in the stores—or the 
majority of them do. Vogue and Har- 
per’s Bazaar have a very marked influ- 
ence on what is in the stores. This is par- 
ticularly true outside of New York. Thei: 
power increases in direct proportion to 
the distance from that metropolis. Our 
debt to them is profound. You can no 
longer tell a Kansas City girl from a San 
Francisco girl. For both have listened, 
often without knowing it, to the dicta 
of Mesdames Chase and Snow. 

7 

|This is the fifth article in our series on 
magazines that sell. The sixth will ap- 
pear next month.| 
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joined with 


BEAUTY and 
RESTFULNESS 





and the new 


Chief 


@ For the utmost in swift, luxu- 
aol Migeh i meoliliclamiom Slitiolall:, 
this summer, Santa Fe presents 8 
superb new trains streamlined in 
stainless steel—2 Super Chiefs and 
6 Chiefs @ The Super Chief is the 
only solid-Pullman, extra-fare 
Diesel-electric drawn 3934-hour 
transcontinental train. It departs 


from Chicago Tuesday and Sat- 


urday evenings; from Los Angeles, 
Tuesdays and Fridays @ The Chief 


—extra-fare solid-Pullman—is the 


finest and many-hours-fastest of 
all Chicago-Los Angeles daily 
trains @ Advance reservations on 
these superb trains are advisable, 
and may be arranged through 
office or 


any railroad ticket 


travel agency. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1167 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| three streamliners between 


| 
| 


forced to reduce its pace about the time 
it gets going. 

It would be easy to make a lot of rash 
predictions about further speed-ups on 
main routes, but considering the prophe- 
cies of thirty-five years ago, it’s more 
sensible to examine the facts. As noted 
before, speed-ups in the immediate fu- 
ture will depend upon steadier run- 
ning, like that between New York and 
increase 


Chicago, rather than a great 


in maximum velocity. A good, honest 
guess is that fairly soon they can and 


may be accelerated by ten or fifteen per 


cent. For instance, the journey from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific would use 
only two days (provided the Chicago 
delay can be straightened out You 


could make it now, if you had $6000 
for a special train and didn’t mind get- 
ting $20,000 worth of publicity for it. 


The railroads could take you there in 
| 50 hours—say 14 hours from New York 


to Chicago and 36 the rest of the way 
—without spiking a switch or installing 
an extra crossing watchman. 

Just 
speed-up of semi-local, secondary trains. 
The Rock Island’s Rockets, 
one from Chicago to Des Moines; the 
Dallas and 
Burlington’s 


as important, maybe, is the 


such as the 


Houston, Texas; the 


| smaller Cephyrs—these and many other 


short-haul trains, generally making sev- 


| eral local stops and yet on mile-a-min- 








ers who ecasily could have driven o 


taken the 
them yet, but they are 
attract 


bus. There aren’t so many of 
gaging the ra 
less promising 


roads’ ability to 


trafic with surprising success 


N 
LNATURALLY, it costs more to run 


train fast. The best maintained lines jy 


the country have had to toss an averag 
of $500 a mile to spruce up their tracl 
for 100-mile-an-hour speeds; and ofte 
stupendous sums have had to be sper 


on straightening out a few of thos 


miles. Then, engines rolling at 90 
the track 


must be laid. In many cases signals mu 


harder on and heavier ra 


be spaced differently. A train runni 


60 miles an hour can be brought 
safe if 


thousand feet; running at 100 miles 


not very comfortable stop in 


hour it requires three times the distan 


You need more locomotive to roll 


high speed. In the case of a steam e1 


gine, you need a bigger, modern boil 


and in the case of the Di sel-electi 
more motors and much weight. In 
dentally, that is one of the reasons tl 
Diesel-electric does not seem to h 


the brilliant future in high-speed ser 
that its ballyhoo has claimed. The 54 
horse-powe r Diesel-electric hauling 

new City of San Francisco 


as and weighs ne 


cost ne 
five times as much 


a third more than a steam engine of 


ute running time, are fetching custom- same capacity. This means it c 
ry ry ’ 
The Ten Fastest 
FAsTEsT SCHEDULED START-TO-Stop Run: ( Der Grand | | ( ) N 
62 miles at average of 81.3 m.p.h. 
Fastest SCHEDULED Trip OvER 2000 MILEs: (¢ / 'D Chicago t os At 
2299 miles at average of 58 m.p.h. 
Fastest SCHEDULED Trip OVER 1000 MILEs: ( Der Denver Chica 4 
| at average of 67 m.p.h. 
| Fastest SCHEDULED START-TO-Stop Run Over 100 MILI Super Cl La Junta, ¢ 
} to Dodge City, Kan., 202 miles at average of 78.3 m.p.h 
Fastest SCHEDULED Non-Stop Run sy Steam: Twentieth Century 1 led, Elkhart to T 
133 miles at average of about 75 m.p.h. (schedule not read t to pr 
Fastest SpeciaL Run: Denver Zephyr, Chicago to Der I f 
m.p.h., on Oct. 23, 1936. 
Fastest Time Ever Mape Wrrn A Train: Pen SY | 2) 
at 127.2 m.p.h., on June 12, 1905. 
Fastest Time Ever Mabe on Rats: Propeller-driven car on German State Ra 
143 m.p.h., in 1932. 
Fastest RAmLROAD: The Pennsylvania, with about 12 I " 
or more from start to stop, scheduled daily 
Fastest Locomotive: The Milwaukee Road’s Hiawat/ ngines, wl 
can pull a pay load at 130 or 140 m.p.h 
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ssafety of the 


about $135 a day more to own and 
probably is More expensive to operate, 
too. If the and New York 
Central, which have more fast runs than 
all other put to- 


were 


Pennsylvania 


railroads 
gethe r. their 
with Diesel-electrics, they would bank- 


American 


to replace steamers 


rupt themselves. When it comes to ac- 


celeration above 30 miles an_ hour, 


which is most in demand on fast runs 
where few stops are made, a steam 
locomotive is vastly superior to its com- 


petitor ; and a modern one can be oper- 
ated just 


There are 


as far without change. 

technical 
faster 
mileage it 


some very clear 


high 


equipment trav els, the 


spec d. The 


advantages 1n 
imore 


covers in a day, and the lower are its 


fixed charges per mile. This can easily 


mean a saving of $100 a day. Too, the 


faster a over the line, the 
traffic. 


to find 


train gets 


more room there is for othe 


The Burlington 
that its Denver 


was delighted 


Ce phyr, 
track at an 


whic h scoots 


over the single average ol 


75 miles an hour, was relieving conges- 
tion and making railroading less costly 


has had 


between 


much the 
New York 


and would probably 


The Pennsylvania 
same experience 
and Washington, 
run its trains swiftly there 
Swifter 


whether you 


give a hang or not trains also 


mean shorter hours for enginemen and 


tranmmen, though this has not been 
translated into lower costs because they 
we paid by the mile, not the hour. 


Instead of stimulating accidents, high 


velocity seems to have done the oppo- 
site. Despite a great increase in the 
number of swift trains and a ten-per- 


cent rise in passenger volume, 1937 


showed only three passe n¢eec! deaths and 
seven deaths and 


536 injuries, against 


742 injuries in 1936, which was about 
the best year on record. When they 
contemplate such facts, however, rail- 


and knock 
on wood, and, with their appalling mod- 
call to the 
detailed 


road men cross their fingers 


esty, never attention com- 


parative or aspects of their 


record. But even the most rapid trains | 


have been in potentially bad accidents 
negligence and 
Once the 


miles an 


to railroad 
through all right. 
Rocket, 


hour, hit 


not due 
have come 
senee traveling 75 


a truck on a grade crossing, 
in was hurt. (The 
either; but that 
luck.) Othe 


such accidents have proved the essential 


ut nobody on the tra 
truck driver 
Was just his 


wasn’t, 
own good 
combination of steel cars, 
and steel rails at the 
together with the 
statistics just quoted, justify the predic- 
tion that the 


Stee] wheels, swift- 


est pace; and they, 
accident rate won’t rise as 
the speed- up progresses. 
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Spend your summer, too,in 
Idaho's famous skiing mountains 


A perfect combination for a delightful summer vacation 

..in the heart of the Sawtooth Mountains near Ketchum, 
Idaho ...cool, pine-fragrant air. 
sunshine. 


.unfiltered mountain 
. trout-teeming streams... virgin forests and 
big game of Idaho’s Primitive Area—“America’s Last 
Wilderness” ...an amazing variety of scenic attractions 
and vacation activities ... all at surprisingly low cost! 


Sun Valley’s new Challenger Inn . . . a sparkling 


gem in a picturesque “mountain village’’ setting .. . 


offers double rooms as low as $2 per day, per person, 
European plan. Moderately priced meals. 


For information or reservations, write or wire 


K. M. SINGER or W.S. BASINGER, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 








HEN a kid in knee pants climbed 
Mis- 
sissippi river boat fifteen years ago, Bix 
Beiderbecke said, “Go away, boy. Don’t 
mess around with the instruments.” But 
Benny Goodman had his own clarinet, 
and he has come a long way with it since 
Bix, now dead and immortal, popped 
his eyes as the youngster played a thing 
or two right in the groove with the rest 


upon the bandstand of a 


of them. 

Today, practitioners of a more an- 
cient school of music might be tempted 
to tell this same Goodman not to mess 
around with Mozart. But 
clarinet has the answer to that one, too. 
Of the many things that have come 
with hot jazz, and its recent resurgence 


Goodman’s 


as swing, none is more surprising than 
this curious union between the products 
of conservatory and honky-tonk, to wit: 
the playing of Mozart’s Quintet fo 
clarinet and strings (No. 581 in Herr 
Kéchel’s list, if you must be academic) 
by Professor “Killer-Diller” Goodman 
and the Budapest String Quartet (Vic- 
tor set No. M-452). 

If you think that Mr. Goodman, 
whose conservatories were mainly places 
like Chicago’s Lincoln and 
Harlem’s erstwhile sultry Savoy, rides 
the allegro, larghetto, menuetto, and 
alle gretto con variazione of this exquisite 


Gardens 


quintet as he is accustomed to knock 
around My Gal Sal or China Boy, you 
will be disappointed, or delighted—de- 
pending, of course, on the kind of music 
deepest in your affection. There are 
no improvisations in this recording, al- 
though I am certain that had Mozart 
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RICHARD 


written his work for Benny Goodman 
and the modern clarinet, rather than for 
Anton Stadler and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury development of the chalumeau, he 
would have made provisions for a ca- 
denza or two. There is a quality of en- 
semble playing here such as few sym- 
phony orchestra clarinetists can equal 
when they sit in with a strange chamber 
group. But Benny has been matching 
licks with the most imaginative jazz im- 
provisors for so long that his intuitive 
sense of what the other fellow will prob- 
ably do next is so developed as to make 
ensemble work mere child’s play when 
the music is in full sight. 

It cannot be said that Benny’s phras- 
ing follows conventional Mozart style, 
yet throughout the work I find occa- 
sional stretches—particularly in the idyl- 
lic second trio of the minuet—in which 
his original phrasing enhances rather 
than violates the true spirit of the com- 
poser. It is in the dance measures, how- 
as the minuet and some of 
the variations in the last 
that the King of Swing’s 
achieves a happy plasticity and supplies 


ever, such 
movement, 
playing 


a verve I’ve never heard in Town Hall. 

Finally, his tone is ideally suited to 
Mozart’s music, and its blend with the 
superb strings of one of the greatest of 
present-day quartets is virtually perfect. 
The transparency of the texture is re- 
tained in an especially fine-grained re- 
cording. The Quintet in A isn’t a “killer- 
diller” the 
curious species of jitterbug will discover 
through this unusual recording a thrill 
kind of music some- 


for swing fans, but more 


unsuspected in a 
times laughingly referred to as “serious” 
or “classical.” 

It seems significant to me that, while 
many of the most respected music critics 
of the country have made little if any 
attempt to understand Benny Good- 
man’s kind of music, he finds himself 
so much at home in theirs. From Mozart 
to Dizzy Spells is quite a leap, but it 
can be negotiated. The ensemble work 
in this latest invention of the Goodman 
Quartet (clarinet, vibraphone, piano, 
and drums) is remarkably fine, the parts 
and improvisations so magnificently in- 
tegrated that it is easy to see what mu- 
sicians like Joseph Szigeti and the mem- 


GILBERT 


the Budapest String Quartet 
admire in performances of this type, 
Sweet Lorraine is a milder affair by the 
Trio, containing some splendid piano 
work by Teddy Wilson (who isn’t bad 
in Mozart either) and beautifully played 
clarinet (Victor No. 25822). 

As Goodman already has most of this 


bers of 


month’s column, I should call your at- 
tention to The Aingdom of Swing (Ran.- 
which will be off the press 
Writter 


by Otis Ferguson, whose pertinent com- 


dom House 
sometime in the near future. 
ments on various phases of the popular 
arts frequently enliven the pages of T he 
Vew Republic, this book about 


man promises 


Good- 
a great deal more thar 
the usual ghost-written autobiography 
of a successful entertainer. 

On the subject of books about jazz 
one that I have read I can recommen 
highly. Dorothy Baker’s Young Mar 
Vith a Horn (a Houghton Mifflin fel- 
lowship novel, $2.50) was inspired, i 
her own words, “by the music, not th 
life, of Beiderbecke, 
died in the year 1931.” 

Rick Martin’s career may not parall 
Bix’s fall in detail, but tl 
broader similarities are unmistakable. A 


Leon (Bix wh 


rise and 


you follow his leaps from one band t 
another, and his education, which ws 
exclusively musical and in the hands « 
five Negro cats in a Los Angeles “Cottor 
Club,” you cannot fail to recognize suc! 
personalities as Louis Armstrong, Benny 
Goodman, Goldkette, Pau 
Whiteman. The novel is unusually well- 
Miss Baker’s 


come to life amid scenes whose authen- 


Gene and 


written, and character 


ticity no dyed-in-the-wool jitterbug will 


contest, nor a cat deny. 


Scribner’s Recommends: 


The following records, selected from 


various musical classifications, as out 


standing among recent and current pub #@ 


lications: 
Orchestra 


ScHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 in C, 


op. 61. The Philadelphia Orchestra, comm 


ducted by Eugene Ormandy. Victor sé 
No. M448. 
Lorp BERNERS: 


T he 


Triumph 
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Eiger great violinists accompanied by three 


of the ranking orchestras of the world give 


you brilliant new interpretations of three great 
compositions—classic, romantic, modern. Hear 
them at your RCA Victor Music Dealer’s. 


Concerto No. 2 1s G Minor (Prokofieff) Jascha Heifetz 
accompanied by the Boston Symphony Orches 


tra, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor. 


Album M-450 (14907-14909) AM-450 (14910-14912) 


Price $6.50 
This great violin concerto by the renowned modernist, 
Sergei Prokofetf, had 


1936. Now you can hear it by a world 


its world premiere in Madrid in 
renowned vio 
linist. It is a work of eminent musical importance. 


R¢ 


New RCA Victrola U-128 
A completely automatic 
phonograph-radio 


H r 
Fe k io © t 
it M tr Nose Elim 
Price $ Me RCA V M 
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For finer radio 





3 GREAT VIOLINISTS 
PLAY 3 GREAT CONCERTOS 

















Concerto(Paganini) Fritz Kreisler 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Album M-361 (14420-14421)—Price $4.50 


Composed by one of the greatest violin virtuosos who 


acct mpanied bythe 


a concerto of high technical brilliance 
with suavity and charm by Fritz Kreisler. 


ever lived 
played 
ConcerTO IN D Minor (Schumann) Yehudi Menuhin 
accompanied by the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, John Barbirolli, Conductor. 
Album M-451 (14913-14916S) AM-451 (14917-14920S) 
Price $7.00 
This 


concerto just 


is the great, long-unknown Schumann violin 
recently discovered by Yehudi Menuhin, 
who gave its American premiere a short time ago. A 


work of great warmth and beauty. 


2A presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., E.D.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


Get $25.95 value,in Victor Records and 
RCA Victrola Attachment,for $14.95 
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A Service of the 
Sorporation 
of America 
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THE PRESTO JR. 
eseel tei iced fel felc) FN 1. 





t makes a “n a record of 





your voice or mi ... then play 
right back to you 
Grand fun at parties everyoné 
likes to hear his voice on a record 
Adds sound to your home 
Makes cords of your childrer 
keep with their pictures 
Invaluable to musicians, radi 
artists and actors for self study 
Presto Jr. also connects to your radi 
to record programs off the air. And it 
1 swell por abl. phonograpl 
plays any record 
Ask your dealer to write us. He can 


easily arrange a demonstration. 


PRESTO 


149 WEST 19th STREET 


RECORD! 


N G 


ek Sek @ wm mein, | 
* NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MINIATURE CAMERA 
/ 


HERE'S A 3-POINT PHOTO SERVICE 
YOU HAVE LONG LOOKED FOR 


Your 35 mm. negatives ALL FOR 
will be cleanly developed $ 00 


in the finest formula. 














3%x5 Brilliant enlarge- 
ments of your entire 36 
exposure roll. 

A New Loading® for your mini- 


cam returned with each roll. 


*Agfu Ultra Pan 
and Du Pont 
X-L Pan 25c 
additional 
We will serve you PROMPTLY... 
SEND FILM or write for free mailing bags to 


DEPARTMENT 101 


147 W. 40" ST 


again and again 





SERVICES NEW YORK CiTY 











al Al Bl ah . . . 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Are you up-to-date on your collection « 
ScrRIBNER’S American Photography? Fifty 
four pages of photographs since the first of 

the year. 25c. will bring you any issue y 
may have 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
N.Y 


missed 


570 Lexington Ave., 











The London Phil 
conducted by Su 


Ne ptune—Ballet Suite. 
Orchestra, 
Beecham. 


harmonic 


Thomas Columbia set 


X-92. 
Chamber Music 


Sonata in # 
Arthur 


CESAR FRANCK: 


Heifetz, violin, and 


piano. Victor set No. M $49. 


Vocal 


Mauter: Ich Bin Der Welt Abhar 


Publishing Co., 420 Lexington Avenu 
New York. Taken early in the morning 
at the Chicago stockyards. Korona View 


Camera with 6” Turner-Reich Con 
| vertible Anastigmat lens, « xposure 1/25 
sec., aperture {8. 

1. Puppy Love, by William D. Bark 
ley, Globe Photos, 33 West 42nd Street 


New York. The « 
Model D Graflex 


sar lens, exposure I 


mera was a 3! X 4 


Zeiss Tt 


aperture 16. 


with 15 cm. 


Qo 
oo Sec... 


5. Tue Potato Cutters, by F. Ear! 
Williams, Agawam, Mass. A 620 Kod: 
again. Lens f3.5, exposure 1/50  sc¢ 
aperture fg. The light was strong. 


6. Am Meet, by Marion Johnson, 14 
East Walton Street, Chicago, Ill. This 
was taken in bright sunlight at Lambe 
Airport, St. Louis. Zeiss Tessar f4.5 lens, 
1/100 sec. f16 K-2 
filter 

7. NAUTICAI 
S. Spring, 85 St. 
kers, N. Y. Mr. 
man Kodak Model 620. 
f4.5 Anastigmat, 
f16, 


exposure, aperture, 


Willian 
Yon 
used an East- 
The 
exposure 1/25 sec 


K-2 


GEOMETRY, by 
Andrews Place, 
Spring 
le ns Was 


film Agfa Superpan, 


aperture 
filter. 


1. Jase ha 
Rubinstein, 


No. 


| 


den Gekommen. Kirsten Thorborg, con- 
tralto, with Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Bruno ie 
Columbia No. 4201M. 
a . 
Life in the U.S. 
Photographic 
oO 
age 31 
1. Guus, by Alan Green, 185 Mad 
son Avenue, New York. A Leica camera 
with Elmar 50 m. lens, bright sunlight 
1/100 sec. exposure, {6.3 aperture. Mi 
Green used a No. 1 Leitz red filter t 
darken the sky and bring out the whit 
ness of the gulls. 
2. MacDoucat ALLEy, by Alexande 
Alland, 67 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
| Linhof (314 x4 camera. Zeiss-Protat 
5 >” lens, exposure 1/10 sec., aperture | | 
fi2 
3. Pics, by Torkel Korling, Black Stan 














BACH ‘ORGAN WORKS 


Louis ¢ plays Bach’s magnifice 
music on the organ of Notre Da 
ithedral. Inx are the Prelude a 
igue E Minor, the great Fantasia ir 
, Minor and 
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in album 


eager _ 
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Books 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


HIS 1S a letter to two authors. One 
of them, Granville Hicks, has just 
written a book called 1 Like America 


Modern Age, 50 Chi 


Louis Adamic, has put togethe: a great 


cents other, 


deal of sensitive note book writing, char- 
acter studies, beautiful storytelling, and 
some superior Magazine journalism into 
a sprawling, chaotic volume called Vf) 
{merica Harper, 93-75 
Hicks is from New Engl 


land: 
ereat-grandpart nts were 


Granvili 
4 his eight 
all born in this 
country. Louis Adamic is an immigrant 
Slovenia; his 

turning the ancestral s 
Balkan province of ¢ 
Hicks Mr. 


both have a lot to say 


from brothers are. still 


the litth 
Mr. 


Adamic are radicals; 
the third 


vi hh 
farniola. Botb 
and 
about 


{ the nation that is ill-fed, ill-clothed 
nd ill-housed. But Mr. Hicks is inclined 
to get his knowledge of America from 
books, and frequently misses the psy 


country, while 


chological “feel” of th 


Mr. Adami . 


ilways poking behind the statistical 


an incorrigible traveler, 


rregates for the real flavor of the United 
States. 


Louis and Granvill I h 


Dear ive 
been reading your books and medita 
tively repeating to myself a line from 
Archibald MacLeisl “It is Strang 


n American.” It is, indeed, 
though not in quite the way MacLeish 


meant. MacLeish was the 


thing to be a 


thinking of 


nostalgia of the expatriate 1920's when 
he wrote that line, and neither of you 
are partial to that mood. But it is strange 
that you, Louis, Slav from a little 
Balkan village, can be more sensitively 
American than a son of long-established 
Puritan stock. 

I say this in no derogation of you, 
Granville. We have frequently  dis- 


agreed, and you, as a Communist party- 


liner, probably think I am a softie, a 


ll 

sellout to the capitalist world, a Trot- 
‘kyite, a rat, et cetera. But even if you 
call me rat, I will persist in believing 


extreme ly 
] 


to compre! 


that you are talented, likeable. 
ible 


ol 


courageous—and un rend 


the infinite variety human beings. 
As book, 
designed to convert Americans to Com- 
munism as “ 


you show in your which is 


20th century Americanism” 
—a phony, manufactured slogan, by the 
way—you 


are as profoundly American 


MAGAZINE 


Garrison and 


as William Lloyd John 
Brown, men of single-minded devotion 
gut you, Louis, 


to 


and overmastering zeal. 
he long to 


greater American 


mind, 
tradi- 


another and, my 


tradition the 
tion whose greatest exemplar is Abraham 
the ol 
Louis, don’t blush; I’m not rating 
t tradition. All 


I’m trying to say is that you are a 


Lincoln, intuitive 


‘ 


man sorrows 

yw. 
you with Lincoln Ith tha 
fine 
analyst of men—as witness your chapters 


Phil La Follette 
Stolbx rg 


on Sinclair Lewis and 


and Benjamin and Edward 


Adams C: 


ot events. 


ntrell 
As fon 
i splendid partisan 
|! 


and a Wa 
C1 


rm re porter 


you inville you are 


niet d 
he 


ind Causes 


partisans. course, I wish you'd 


analytical of what constitutes a 


to mak 


If you 


more \ 
good American before you try 
all of us to fit 
id Le 


trell, you'll see what 


ove! youl pattern 
will re yuis’s story of his friend Can 


I mean. 
Like you, Granville, | 


middlk 


am product 


of the lowe class. | am not very 


courageous, certainly 


not in physical 
way, and I don’t relish the idea of dying 
on the barricades for any side in what 


onsciously term the cl 
ideal of 


vou sell -« iss strug- 


ele. But | have n what 


an 
American should be, and I am pleased 
that you, Loui hold more or less th 
same ideal. An American should be 


democratic, equ 


litarian, progressive, as 
My America says both explicitly and by 
implication. Like you, Louis, I am made 
uncomfortable by flunkyism of any sort: 
nothing makes me feel more embarrassed 


for the human race than obsequiousness 


in waiters, doormen, chauffeurs, ward 
heelers, government employees, or Com- 
munist intellectuals I like the sort of 


lo without 


job you can <¢ viving orders; 
them, I don’t mind as long 

igreed on In I like 
to do my work well, or as well as I am 
ible, but I should hate feel 


pelled to fake any “office” or “organiza- 


as for taking 


as they ar advance 


to com 


tion” spirit, or to play office 
I don’t like monopo 
Phil La Fol- 
do 


with 


or party 
ol palace politics. 
lists, or the sort of peopl 
calls 
something extrem 
they collect. I 


=a ollec tors, . unk SS they 


ly 


lette 
worth while 
what am aware, Gran- 
ville, that none of these feelings should 


keep a thi 


class from “taking his 


product of lower middk 


stand”—anothe1 
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A Book 
Is a Companion 


Bound for foreign ports, or down east 


to Maine Wise voyagers stop first at 
their bookseller's 

Fascinating new books tell of the little- 
known places that delight the experi 


enced traveler or help the novice see the 
most for the least effort and expense 


Let Books 


enjoyabk 


make your holiday doubly 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
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cliché of yours—with the Working Class. 
But somehow I don’t like your way of 
shuffling people into black-and-white 
categories. 

Your idea seems to be that only a 
monolithic party, heading up into a 
monolithic state, with all fruitful group 
struggles forever suppressed, can be the 
sure guardian of what is Good for the 
Working Class. You seem to be unaware 
that some businesses are naturally mo- 
nopolies and should be in the hands of 
the state, while others might well be 
left to private competition for twenty 
years, forty years, or even forever so 
far as anyone can know at present. You 
seem unaware of the psychological prob- 
lems that crop up in administration; 
you blithely overlook the human cussed- 
ness that can rumple up any gosplan 
blueprint drawn for an entire continent. 
It appears to me that you are a young- 
man-in-a-hurry, and I have noticed that 
young-men-in-a-hurry often tend to sac- 
rifice people to a Plan instead of making 
pragmatic plans for varied groups of 
people—or, better yet, encouraging pco- 
ple and groups to make plans for them- 
selves. I am afraid that your Party, if 
it ever achieved power in terms of its 
existing personnel, would stand pat on 
a program for material security and 
cease utterly to work for psychological 
freedom within the orbit of that security. 
Now, like yourself, I am definitely for 
material security; I haven’t Miss Dor- 
othy Thompson’s letch for freedom even 
at the price of starvation. But I don’t 
want to lick any man’s boots to get it. 
The tendency to deify the “leader” is 
as distasteful to me when it comes under 
the Left guise as it is when it comes 
under the Right. 

This brings me around to your Party 
identification. As Louis says, your Party 
has done many courageous things, such 
as organizing the unemployed and fight- 
ing for decent relief. But it has been my 
observation—probably colored by peri- 
odic residence in New York City—that 
your Party requires a good deal of men- 
tal bootlicking, intellectual 
servitors. Its critical literature is a litera- 
ture of the Grand Kowtow. Your Party 
demands the 
“line.” It demands a certain interpreta- 
tion of events in Russia that can never 
be justified on human grounds whether 
there is “treason”—defined as such by 
the Party leaders—or not. You speak 
often of the “united” front or the “popu- 


from its 


obeisance to political 


lar” front. But you want a “united” 
front with only those who won’t argue 
about programs or means in given situa- 
tions. You resent even the most well- 


meaning criticism, tending to confuse 
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it with something called “Red-baiting.” 

You, Louis, know that monolithism 
of any kind—whether Leninist, Stalin- 
ist, Trotskyist, or Hitlerite—is spiritual 
death. Your book is a pzan to the 
tolerant, experimental way of doing 
things. You have been hard on Gran- 
ville in your book, but you have been 
justly hard. In spite of that, I think you’d 
like many things in Granville’s book— 
his tenderness when he speaks of New 
England, his self-respect about his right 
to academic freedom, his idealism. But 
you would never succumb, as he has 
succumbed, to the idea that political 
monolithism is for America. You believe 
in the that 


to a head in parliamentarism—which is 


derided institutions come 
simply to say that you believe in the 
free combat of opinion in the market 
place. And that means that your Amer- 
that pre- 
economic 


ica is the America must be 


served even if collectivism— 
preferably the Swedish kind, if I have 
any say about it—is with us to stay. I 
wish Granville would read your book 
and take it to his heart. He will, if he 
isn’t too proud to retreat from a posi- 
tion that is untenable in America. 





Fiction 


Tue Ucty by G. B. 
Stern. Dog story with doggish plot and 
human satire. Waggish high life on the 


DACHSHUND, 


Riviera leavened by the so cynical phi- 
losophy of the griffon from Paris. No 
sentimentality confines the pleasure of 
this book to dog lovers. G. B. Stern can 
say it out of the mouths of dogs. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 

My Son, My Son'!. 
Spring. Two fathers dedicate their sons 


by Howard 
to fill spaces left empty by their own 
need of material success. A weaving of 
many characters, the Irish struggle, the 
War, and the devastation of emotional 
mistakes make an absorbing chronicle 
book for every 
father and every son. Viking, $2.50. 
TowERS IN THE Mist, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. Author of A City of Bells uses 
the sixteenth-century-university setting 
for a pleasant tale of impoverished 
Faithful Crocker’s education in Oxford. 
Characters: Gypsies, Canon Leigh, with 


of two generations. A 


eight children and assorted pets, Philip 
Raleigh, Elizabeth. 


The classroom prison, town 


Sydney, 
Scenes: 


Queen 








riots, countryside. Some are romantic] 


some are realistic. Top-rank light fic. B utter 


tion. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 

I Lost My Giruisu LAUGHTER, by 
Jane Allen. Fact or fiction, a story a 
told by secretary of a Hollywood pro. 
ducer. Fast as a cataract, funny as ; 
crutch, an irresistible wow about un. 
tenable positions. Random House, $2. 

KINDLING, Nevil Shute. A nov 
of English business life. A middle-age; 


by 


financier turned idealist by accident 
floats a gigantic swindle which success. 
fully puts a dead shipping town bad 
to work. The hero gains a soul, a wife 
and finds himself in jail. Sophisticate: 
reading, amusing social philosophy 


Morrow, $2.50. 


Nonfiction 


D’ANNuNz1I0, by Tom. Antongin 
The famous Italian’s intimate frien 
publisher, and secretary of many yea 


by 


paints an intimate picture of the patriot 
poet, lover. An amazing X-ray of 
modern hero-personality. It’s not mild 
but it satisfies. Little, Brown, $5. 

WE Too Are THE Prope, by Louis 
V. Armstrong. Mrs. Armstrong was fi 
three years in charge of relief in 
Michigan county, population 
This is 


record, presenting 


I 5 ,00( 


her touching, lucid, person: 
a vivid picture ¢ 
backwash America, already down at th 


heels when the depression knocked ou 


the final props of subsistence living 
Illuminating. Little, Brown, $3. 
Man THE SLAVE AND Master, 4 


Biological Approach to the Potentialiti 
of Modern Society, by Mark Graubard 
A philosophical study of man’s pla 
in the biologic world related to societ 
as a whole. The book attempts to co 
relate basic scientific principle to prol 
lems of society and custom. It is a pl 
for basic knowledge as an instrumer 
for solution of modern thought. Covi 
Friede, $3.50. 





Murder on Safari, by Ek 
peth Huxley (Harper, $2 


abd 


of detective stories jugt mustn’t mis 
The scene is “Chania® a British colon 
in Africa; the detective is Vachell ‘ 
the C.I.D.; the murdered persons 


is one that the connoissev 


a wealthy noblewoman who first los 
her jewels—the reason why Vachell w: 


*Note;—The more cops, the better the myster) 
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mantic j 


rht fic. 


called in—and then her life, and a too 
S utterly utter young Englishman who 
4 knows just a bit too much to live any 
TER, by jonger; and the murderer is pretty well 
tory a9} peyond suspicion, though always in sight, 
d pro until the end. No other man hunt this 
Y 48 49% month is likely to give better sport. 


ut un Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim is 
» $2. back at Monte Carlo again, 
Ove and all is jake! His most recent 





le-aged two volumes have been slightly on the 
cident sour side, but in Colossus of Arcadia 
uCCee: Little, Brown, $2), the magic wheel 
n baci spins and the croupiers drone the famous 
a wife 9 formulae, lovely ladies and faultlessly 
ticated groomed men bust the bank, champagne 
sophy. 99 flows like Niagara—and behind all the 

gaiety there is the Black Shadow of a 

War that will set All Europe Aflame, 

unless One Man is foiled. The old 


ongin familiar faces. But it is entertainment 
frien at its slickest and most diverting. 

y yeal Francis Beeding’s The Black 
patriot Arrows (Harper, $2) is an- 
y ol other tale of international in- 





t mild} trigue, and slightly sterner stuff than 

the Oppenheim opus. The hero, John 
Louis) Crowder, an English secret agent sent 
was foe out to help the Italian Government 


f in scotch a super-Fascist group that would 
1 5,00 oust the Duce, misses death by a frac- 
Crsona tion in the first chapter and is in peril 
ure ( on practically every page. Not quite so 
1 at tht tichtly constructed as earlier Beedings, 
ed oul hut good for an idle evening. 

living Lilies for Madame, by Hugh 


Austin (Crime Club, $2), rings 


: | 
TER, | the changes on the old imper- 





tialiti sonation motif. Jean Wren, the penniless 
ubard | heroine, takes the place of Georgia 
5 plac Lore, a night-club beauty with a smirch- 
societ} ed past, on a South American cruise. 


to cor The real Georgia Lore is then murdered, 
) prol and the trouble begins. A touch on the 
a pla lurid side, but with lush moments that 
rume! make it agreeable. 

Covic It’s a bit too long, but for 


shrewd plotting, tense at- 





mosphere, and sound de- 
duction They Talked of Poison, by 
March Evermay (Macmillan, $2), de- 
serves an extra good mark. The murder- 
ees are a Southern pastor and his daugh- 


, ter. The narrator—who has a couple of 
fingers in the solution of the case—is the 
daughter of the professorial specialist in 

by Els 3crime at whose home occurred the inex- 

er, $2 plicable poisoning of a pet dog that 
ioisseu' Started the baneful ball rolling. And the 

t mise Crime is finally broken by an observant 

colony sand likeable cop. The identity of the 


ae ’ 
hell ¢ killer is a moot matter until the final 


ons ar mnum gatherum, and the reader may 
st loseie be slightly annoyed because the guilty 


rel] wag one has not been very much to the fore 


mystery aa the preceding chapters. 


~ Morris Ernst 


continued from page 11 





one and a shirtmaker, he registered as 
a Republican, then removed his name 
from the rolls and played along as an 
independent until a couple of years ago 
when he registered in the American La- 
bor Party. In the interim he has sup- 
ported Democrats, Socialists, Laborites, 
Republicans, Pro- and Anti-New Deal- 
ers; but mostly he’s a New Dealer. 

It is unlikely that anything short of a 
greater political revolution than we have 
yet seen will find Ernst in a public office. 
No Jim Farley, of whatever partisan 
complexion, could trust him around a 
corner. Though a member of a law firm 
with considerable Wall Street practice, 
Ernst opposes in a public way about all 
that the Street holds sacred. Though a 
Jew, he’s against Zionism. He is a liberal 
who has no use for Stalin’s way of run- 
ning the U.S.S.R. He helped organize 
the movement to save the Scottsboro 
boys from the rope, and was counsel for 
Americans whom the Hearst papers 
wanted to indict for treason when they 
enlisted in Spain’s Loyalist Army. Ernst’s 
reason for holding out from the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is because it would 
not admit Negroes. When the Associa- 
tion invited him to join, he wrote back 
asking whether colored attorneys were 
eligible for membership. In return he 
received an apology which he treasures. 
It says that the invitation was sent unde 
the assumption that Ernst was white. 

IV 
= Leopotp ERNST is a small 
man, broad-shouldered and _ vital-look- 
ing, with a keen, apperceptive face and 
an easy manner which can change in a 
minute to something that just misses 
being too aggressive. He dresses well 
and quietly. He was born in Alabama, 
the son of a country general-store keep- 
er. When Morris was under two years 
old, the family moved to New York, 
where the elder Ernst invested in real 
estate and made a comfortable living. 
Finishing high school at sixteen, Morris 
went to Williams College, finding that 
institution none too cordial to Jewish 
boys, particularly those without an 
abundance of means. Nevertheless, 
Morris attained to some prominence on 
the campus. Graduating in 1909, hi 
went into the shirt business, but at the 
end of a year was attending night classes 
at the New York Law School. At the 


end of another year he quit shirts to sell 


furniture in Ludwig Baumann’s Brook- 
lyn store. In 1915 the law partnership of 
Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst was formed. 
In his first year of practice the junior 


























































partner made one-sixth of what he had 
made in the furniture store where he 
had risen to manager. 

At that Ernst thinks he was probably 
overpaid on the basis of his worth to the 
law firm. “Very quickly I realized the 
inadequacy of my part-time prepara- 
tion. I started out to make up for it by 
exhibitionism, and have never recov- 
ered.” Ernst does not pretend to find this 
mode of escape uncongenial. “I like 
publicity as well as the guy who says he 
doesn’t. As a good many of my profes- 
sional associates know, I am not a good 
office lawyer. We have boys in our office 
who know more law than I do. As an 
outside man, however, occasionally | 
do pretty well.” 

By this, Ernst means that he is a good 
trial lawyer. That was foreshadowed 
by the first case he took into court, de- 
fending a small jeweler sued by a wom- 
an who had paid him sixteen dollars to 
reset a diamond. The stone had come 
out and was lost. The woman sought to 
recover on the basis of faulty workman- 
ship. Ernst established that on leaving 
the jeweler’s she had gone home in an 
clevated train, a conveyance notorious 
for bumps and jolts which might con- 
ceivably loosen any stone from its set- 
tine. He won the case. 

The firm of Greenbaum, Wolff & 
Ernst now occupies about twenty rooms, 
teeming with bright youngsters who are 
paid above the going rate. If they don’t 
get their names in the newspapers, they 
ire no worse off, in that respect, than 
Ernst’s partners. On the wall of Ernst’s 
office are autographed photographs of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis and of the lat 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft. 

Ernst’s city residence is a four-story 
brick house just off lower Fifth Avenue, 
built in 1840. His cocktail parties and 
dinners are distinguished for the diver- 
sity of the guests, among whom one may 
find Russell Leffingwell, a Morgan 
partner, Earl Browder, head man of th« 
Communist Party, Sally Rand, H. G 
Wells, John L. Lewis, Edna Ferber, 
Walter Lippmann, and Homer Martin. 
He calls all except Mr. Wells and Miss 
Ferber by their first names—probably on 
second meeting. No one seems to know 
Wells’ first name and for some reason, 
to Ernst, Miss Ferber is simply “Ferber,” 
which is more impressive. 

The other Ernst homes are a farm in 
New Jersey for week ends and a cottage 
on Nantucket Island where they spend 
three months in the summer, Morris 
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abandoning the practice of law in favor 
of literature, navigation, and carpentry. 

Mrs. Ernst is a personage in her own 
right, though in company she lets her 
husband shine. She was Margaret Sam- 
uels, of an old Natchez, Mississippi, 
family. She worked on the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune and now teaches in the 
City and Country School. When Jean, 
their youngest child, was six months old, 
she was left completely deaf by infantile 
paralysis. Her father called in all th 
specialists he could find. They said th 
case was hopeless. Then he began con- 
sulting radio engineers. After years of 
experimentation, they have developed 
an apparatus, adjusted to Jean’s personal 
length. hear 
through this. She has learned to speak 


wave Today she can 
and has a wide vocabulary. Ernst calls 
the achievement his “miracle,” and this 
does not seem to be an overstatement. 
The story belongs with that of Miss 
Sullivan and her pupil, Helen Keller 
It is an outgrowth of Ernst’s pioneer in 
which began, as one 


terest in radio 


might expect, fighting air censorship. 
V 

= has written five books, innu- 
merable magazine articles, and a love 
story which Cosmopolitan bought for 
$500—“unaware,” says the author, “that 
I would have given $500 to be able to 
say it had been accepted.” Ernst de- 
scribes one of the books as “cheap and 
the 
good.” Estimates of professional review- 


sensational,” others, “middling to 
ers are higher, a jury of distinguished 
critics adjudging The Ultimate Powe 
one of the ten best works of nonfiction 
of 1937. Ernst traces the development 
of the Supreme Court, reaching the 
conclusion that Congress should have 
the power, by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses, to set aside the high tribunal's 
decisions. Incidentally, he was hot for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Court 


when it was introduced, but he got dis- 


packing plan 
gusted with the way the President’s tac- 
ticians handled the fight. Ernst believes 
he could have done a lot better. 

The book Ernst calls cheap is a blast 
against movie censorship entitled Cen- 
sored, written in partnership with Pare 
the Another 


America’s Primer, appeared in 


Lorentz, movie critic. 
1931, 
charting a broad new way of things in 
which one may discern several of the 
fundamentals of Mr. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. A highly favorable review of this 
work appeared in the New York Post 
under the name of Malachi Forsyte. As 
guest reviewer, relieving Harry Hansen 
in the World-Telegram, the same Ma- 
lachi Forsyte gave America’s Primer an- 
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other bang-up notice. Asked if Malachi 
Forsyte were a for Morris 
Ernst, Morris Ernst replied: “Yes, and 
that’s what you call promotion.” 


pen name 


Ernst is a chronic contributor to The 
Vation. During Christmas vacation in 
1931 he wrote a enumerating 
cighty-eight things he would like to see 


in the United States. Some 


piece 


come to Pass 


of them suggest that Ernst had been 
reading F. D. Roosevelt’s mind again; 
the germs of the N.R.A., the T.V.A., 
the A.A.A., and of the eventual New 


Deal attitude toward public-utility com- 
panies and the Supreme Court are there. 
Other suggestions 


than Mr. Roosevelt’s: abe 


and navy appropriation 


await a newer de il 
ition of army 
SIX hour work 
ing day; government operation of tek 
phone and telegraph lines; administra 
tion of milk, bread, and coal supplies 
public utilities. 

Sinclair-Doheny oil scar 
dals, Ernst brightened the pages of Th 


\ alion 


During the 


with an editorial deprecating 


Answers to “The Scribner Quiz” aa 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s silence. With- 
in two weeks, Mr. Rockefeller began 
his fight to oust Robert W. Stewart, 
tarred with the Sinclair stick, from the 
presidency of the Standard Oil Com 
pany of Indiana. Assuming this to be 
1. Canadian Pacific (3 


Steam Navigation 
Island in the British West Indies (3 


}. Start a national third political party 
} 

5. Grouse (2 

6. Made perfectly airtight (2 

7. Robert Lansing 4 

8. The first Sunday after the first full 


moon beginning M: rch 2 I 


3 (2 
The birth of a new baby to Mi 
Dionne (3 
11. Aerial 4 
12. Hard water 
I 
13. Cartoonist 


Q 
(). «€ 


10. 


] 


; 
and leisurely chewing 


‘T oonery ille 


Trolley I 
14. Franco-Prussian War (3 
Tel. & lel ( oO. 5 


Your distance above sca level 


15. American 
16. 
17. Typhus feven 
18. An ancient symbol of good luck (4 
1g Lying down and going to sk ep 
Norman H. Davis (3 

21. Grover Whalen (4 

at North iumpton, Mass 


20. 


»2. On his estat 
I 

23. Viola players (4 

24. 


ing (1 


Japan has paid for the Panay sink 


more than a coincidence, Ernst wrote | 


a congratulatory letter to Rockefelle 





revealing himself as the author of thy 
Mr. Rockefeller’: ) 


cordial enough: if wealth brings a mar 


editorial. reply was 
great responsibilities, so does the power 
that resides in the hands of “you mer 
Ernst that—being 
rated an influential man of the pen. Tt 
lo keep 
Ernst has never 
the 


of the pen.” loved 
the watch fires of publicity 
burning, been accuse 
ide is ol other 


ary. He hatch 


his own th: 


of appropriating 
That wouldn’t bi 
ible 
Friends are welcome to t 
Mason 


time he 


neces 


more service ideas of 


he can usec. 
surplus. Dr. Gregory the anth 
tells of th 
from a South American expedition a1 oe 
called Ernst to 


his personal affairs. Mason was relatir 


pologist return 


on unravel a snarl 

his story when the lawyer’s phone ran 
ind Ernst talking to a pers 
addressed as “Dorothy.” At the 
Mason’s 
by 


began 
end ¢ 
own troub] 


fifteen minut 


cemed as contrast 


the dire description of the state of tl Ad. 
nation which Ernst poured into the ¢ 
of Dorothy. Next the 
picked up a Hi ald Tl) 


he says, it was all set 
hom 


morning SCI! h 
and tl And) 
forth in Doroti t} 


pson s column. dij 


2 V1 
>. Hamilton (2 
26. ‘Telemark , 
70 to 50 ) \\ 
8. Pennsylvania , oth 
29. Louisiana (3 ius! 
30. Queen of Egypt (4 
31. A full-grown gorilla (2 een | 
32, Combined to maintain pric I down 1 
39, Law (2 Dassi? 
34. Elizabeth Haw ; The 
35. Russia (5 stor 
36. Shepherds and hunters (4 fore th 
>, GOO-gaw 
8. Poults (5 The 
39. The Dept. of Commerce (1 = 
10. Herbert Hoover |West Branch, | Andres 
6b in the } 
11. Short-haired and spotted ; I} 
12. Melted butter (1 Andr 
13. Irish fishermen dragging for |} leriy 
but (2 picked 1 
14. Haydn (3 on the k 
15. Philippine independence (2 Jackson 
16. 30 to 34 (4 ider 
17. See his son Warren married the Lib 
18. Busek (5 the Cul 
19. Corn |2,561,000,000 bu. in 19 BICTIVIty 
estimate 2 a CWspap 
30. A long, two-lane highway bri mnt rpret 
With tw 











wrok 


ti ller 


“one thing. You know we did not do it?” 





“Yes, I believe that,” I said. 





of the Luckily, the tide was right, running 
y Was nto the creek swiftly, and we drifted 
a man wav from the ketch into the darkness. 
power | held the oars until no sound could 
1 mer wry back and then I bent to them 
being trongly. 
pen. It was a good two hours’ haul, going 
blicity ith the current to the place where the 
CCUSE nk came nearest the highway. I 
other ached the skiff there and lifted Andre 
autche ut. I carried him through the swampy, 
1 th tted growth in the dark: voing a 
to { few vards at a time, pushing my way 
nthr through the whipping branches, putting 
turn m down every fc moments to ¢ 
mM al my bre: th. It was only an eighth of 
arl i mile to the highway, but it seemed 
elati hough we ‘d never reach But we got 
Cc rat out of it at last, and | propped him 
perso inst a tree and waited with him by 
end ‘ re roadside. 
roubl It was nearly morning when the first 
twit dlights appeared, looking pale in the 
of tl ddish light that was spreading unde1 
the ¢ the grav eastern sky. I n back into the 
cien ush and hid ther d watched. I s 
| th Andres flashing the electric torch, ly 
oroll iw there by the tree, waving it th 
dlights came nearer nd then I sav 
e truck slow down and stop. I watched 
the two men get out and pick him up 
d carry him to the truck and driv 
y toward Miami. Then I turned and 
rted back to the ketch to face Carlot 
: 11 
W. passed that lor day mechow 
r other, shut up down below. Mostly 
just sat in the bun! moking cig 
ttes, staring out the portholes at th 
en line of shore that moved up and 
I down now and then when the wake of 
sing fisherman rocked u 


Walling 


d ivbre ak, be 


The next morning | 


store by the bride 

the truck had brought the bund! 
! newspapers from Miami. 

There was a big spread on the front 


r He wa gou to be ll right. 
Andres would get well. Th 
im the hospital in Mian 
; The papers carried th 


Andres had planned it. A Cuban alien 


h id him 


ich | 


} } 
under @uard. 


story Just as 


Ol ! AeCTiIng 


wound, wa 


Long Bride 


from a gunshot 
picked up by a truck neat 
ion the Key West Highw nd taken to 

Jackson Memorial Ho pital. There, h 

s identified as And: Gil, leader of 

| (2 the Liberal Cuban p 

the Cuban Government for 
uvity involving the bombin: 
a Cwspaper El Tiempo. Gil 
y bridg@nterpreters, that he had left 
vith ty 


nted by 
seditious 
in 195) r of th 
id, through 


Hav ina 


small 


vo Cuban fishermen in a 








boat. The boat had been wrecked dur- 
the 


the two fishermen lost, but hi 


ing a storm near Florida shore, and 


had man- 


ved to reach shore and had made hi 
way to th highway where the truck 
had picked him up. He also said that 


had remained in 


Gil 


he authorities stated 


arlota 


his sister, ( 
hiding in Havan 


that Gil would be deported soon as 


his condition permitted. 


| 
I 
Its an odd thing ho when th 


world has been wrong for you for 


whi Nn you've been living with 


long time, 
nxiety until you've become ilmost 
numb to it, until it has come to assume 


n aspect of normality, almost any sort 


definite ch will lift you 


ol change, ine 
up and send your spirits soaring, even 
when your problems are far from solved 
Well, that’s what hi: pp ned to us. We 
were almost gay for while after tl 

It was such a relief from the dark 


We knew that Andr Wal 


aay be lore. 


safe for a time, at least. He had sort 
of reprieve. The other thing, that had 
com out into th open, Of cours 
definite, concrete menace, but it was a 
long way off. Anytl ymight happen iu 
th meantime, anything. 

We moved the ketch bout from 
place to place after that, changing an- 
chorage every few days. We had to st 
fairly close to our base, though, so that 
I could run to the ore nd watch the 
paper lor news 

| painted ! lot nd fished nad ( 
pent the evenings as before, playing 
bout mn the hores. Carlota told rit 
bout her life. Andres was lot olde 
than she Was and even Ss child hi 
remembered him as a leader of reform 
movements Their house had_ bee 
center of violent discussions. She had 


grown up in that That sort 
had filled 


life she 


tmosphe re 
lift 


I id CVC! 
lV 


T 
HERE Was no more news ol 


Weeks 


nothing 


ol thing her and it wa 


the nly 


known. 


Andre Ss. 


went on, and the papers had 


about him at all. There wer 


rumors of things going on in Cub re 


unrest, but nothing of any 
portance ( arlota beean to vrow rest 
| ind preoccupied 

! I 


| 


Chen one da skinny, un 


by th 


y when th 


store bridax 


conch at the 
the 


happ ned to me inside, 


shaven 


handed m« newspapers, something 


happened to my 


brain and my heart and my stomach 


all at the same time, came in through 
my eyes and caused a tumult. There 
were headlines, big black ones. I saw 
them all at grasped their full 
before | 


had the paper properly in my hands. | 


once, 


meaning 1n an Instant, even 


went outside, holding the pages before 
the 


them, going over the 


me in dazzling sunlight, scanning 
words, mumbling 
into the skifl 


motor started and 


them almost aloud. | got 
somehow and got the 


headed for the entrance to Angelfish. 


Amnesty. What a lovely word that 
was. I’d never thought about that word 
before in my life. It had never meant 
anything to me before. But now it was 


the important word, the one important 
all those big, black words, 
he litth 
hot, still ai 


word out of 
out of the hundreds of them 


motor droned it in the 


Che meaning of all the other black 
words had come to me, too, of cours« 
Revolution in Cuba. A quick, success 
ful coup that had upset the Govern- 


Dhe 
provisional 
And he 


Amnesty for 


dictator had fled the 
had 


had dec lared am 


ment. Rioting 
country, a president 
been named, 
nesty. ll political prison 


crs, 1o1 


all accused of political offenses 


it home and in exile. Amnesty 


Everything was all right now. Every- 
thing. I tried to 
the 
at the throttle. At last 
and there was the 


tide. 


get more speed from 
My fingers fumbled 


the 


droning motor 
blue stretch 
of sea showed ahead 


ketch, swinging to the 


I came up under the stern, shouting. 

“Carlota!” I cried, “Carlota! Every 
thing’s all right now. Come on out. 
Everything’s all right! 


There wasn’t a sound from the ketch, 


sound. I jumped aboard and 
sensed, suddenly, the odd, deserted feel 
about the boat. I threw open the hatch 
then | 
Carlota was gone. 


Phere 


in the cockpit, staring at it 


not 


ways, shouting, and rushed be- 


low 


was a note for me and I sat 


There was 
all. She’d swum 


intending to find her way to the 


no hope in it, none at 


ashore x 


road and give herself up. But that was 


all right, now: it wasn’t that part of it 


that kept me sitting there staring, empty. 


It was the rest of it, the other things sh« 


said. She said that there was no hope 
for us, no matter what, no matter how 
things turned out. She was going for 
my sake. I would never be happy with 


her. Our lives were so different. So vers 
different 


I used to go down into those waters 


in the ketch for a couple of months 
every year to fish and paint, but I don’t 
iny more. The place is getting all fished 
out anyway, and the hurricanes hav 


torn up all the mangroves. 
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Men’s Bar, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
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G. SELMER FOUGNER 


ECOND only to the cocktail, the Mint 

Julep is without question America’s 
greatest contribution to the spirituous 
drinks of the world. And it has probably 
caused more feuds than any other drink. 
People quite willing to concede that 
there may be to mix a 
palatable Old-fashioned insist there is 
only one way to prepare the Julep—their 
own way. There are no compromises on 


several ways 


record. 
Of the 
mixers, one insists that no Mint Julep 
is worthy of the name if it is not made 
with good old bourbon whiskey; another 


various “schools” of Julep 


claims that rye should be the potent 
base. Still another prefers brandy, and 
some even call for a mixture of both 


brandy and whiskey. 

No history of the Mint Julep wouid 
be complete without a mention of the 
recipe given by a distinguished Southern 
writer, Martha McCulloch-Williams, in 
her Dishes and Beverages of the Old 
South. Yet the formula of so outstand- 
ing an authority gave rise, on its first 
appearance thirty years ago, to a dis- 
cussion which raged for weeks in the 
New York Sun. Mrs. Williams’ Mint 
Julep was vehemently denounced by a 
writer who declared that “the old South 
would not stand for it.” The recipe, Mrs. 
Williams that her 


father, a man born in 179/: 


countered, was of 
Choose tender quick-grown mint, 
leafy, not long stalked and coarse, wash 


it very clean, taking care not to bruise 
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it in the least, and lay in a clean cloth 
upon ice. Chill the spirits likewise. 

Put the sugar and water in a clean 
fruit jar and set on ice. Do this at least 
six hours before serving, so the sugar 
shall be fully dissolved. Four lumps to 
the large goblet is about right, with half 
a gobletful of fresh cold water. 

At serving time rub a zest of lemon 
around the rim of each goblet—the gob- 


well chilled—then half-fill 


with the dissolved sugar, add a table- 


lets must be 


spoonful of cracked ice, and stand sprigs 
of mint thickly all around the rim. 

Set the goblets in the tray, then fill 
up with whiskey or brandy, or both, 
mixed—the mixture is best with brands 
that blend smoothly. Drop in the middle 
a fresh ripe strawberry or cherry or slice 
of red peach and serve at once. 
left 


to flavor—it is mainly to please the eye. 


Fruit can be out without harm 


But never by any chance bruise the mint 


it will give an acrid flavor ‘“‘most in 
tolerable and not to be endured.” 


There 


recipes in our collection. For example, 


are several other worth-while 


Maclyn Arbuckle prescribes a Bowic 
County Mint Julep as follows: 
“Large metal cup, lemonade size. 


Water sufficient to cover lump of sugar. 
Pinch top from tender branch of mint. 
Drop mint into sugar and water. Fill 
cup with ice one inch from top. 

“Mix until cup is well frosted—add 
more ice. Pour in GENTLEMAN’s drink 
of Continue mixing 


good bourbon. 





“Select branches of mint to 


three or four inches above cup. Decora 
interior of cup with this mint. Arranp 
opening in mint for attack. Serve , 


tray.” 


No one, in my opinion, has describ 


a better method of preparing the M 
Julep than Irvin S. Cobb. In a book 
written for the Frankfort Distilleries, 
says: 

“Take the 


mix it with sugar till it seems like 


from spring some wat 
Then take a glass and crush your m 
within it—with a spoon. Crush it arou 
the borders of the glass and leave 
place untouched. Then throw the n 
away; it is a sacrifice. 

“Fill with cracked ice the glass, px 
in the quantity of bourbon which , 
want. It trickles slowly through the 
Let it have time to cool, then pour y 
sugared water over it. 

“No spoon is needed, no stirring 
lowed; just let it stand a moment. 

“Then when it is made, sip it slow 
Sip it and say there is no solace for t 
soul, no tonic for the body like old bi 
bon whiskey.” 

To this delightful rec ipe, Cobb ad 
“The first Kentucky 


drinks is a sensation, 


Julep 
the 
benefaction, but the third 


an 
second 
rhythmic 


a grievous error!” 


Ask Mr. Fougner 


Question: I have acquired a bot 
of Russian Vodka like 


know just what can be done with it 


and would 


someone who does not care to drink 
straight. 
ANSWER: Why not try a few c 


tails? Here are two good recipes: 


VOLGA COCKTAIL 
Two parts Vodka, one part ora 
Mice, ne part le mon ulce, dash 
ters, two dashes Grenadine, shake. 
CZARINA COCKTAIL 
One part pineapple juice, on 


| ‘odka, add dash Oo} bitters tf 
hake. 
QUESTION I like to keep my sce 
whiskey in a fine old cut-glass deca! 
Is this safe 


good liquor due to evaporation? 


or will I be losing too 1 


ANSWER: Good whiskey does not 
its strength by being exposed to ait 
a short while, and you may there! 
safely decant your Scotch into your g 
container. I have had some thirty-y 
old whiskey in a similar bottle for ' 
past four years in my own home ané 
there has been loss through evaporati 


it has been too small to be noticeab 
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and frosting. Add teaspoon of brand 


tow 
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it slow 
e fort 
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bb ad 
an al HOW TO MAKE IT 
ond ] 

third 


In o seporate container, mix 
Itablespoon white pulverized 
sugor and 2% tablespoons 
water; press 3 or 4 sprigs of 
fresh mint in the sugar and 

a bot woter until mint is extracted. 
1 dike Now add 1% wineglasses of 


ith it *® *& & Hennessy, then pour 


mixture into to gjiass near! 
» drink d 


d with ice shavec fine, 
Place sprigs of mint in the 
ice so the leaves wil! be on 


top. Relax and enjoy yourself, 


* QUALITY 
x BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


ly x 

de Cal 

too m1 

n: 

‘s not 

to all 

there! 

youl g 84 PROOF 

a Fora long cool drink to take the temper out of temperature, try a Mint Julep made with Three-Star Hennessy. 
e ior 
me ant 
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GIRLS — SOUTH 








FAIRFAX HALL'"" Shenandoah 
Valley 
NEAR SKYLINE DRIVE 
Standard Accredited work. Two years 
college. Four years high school. Sec- 
retarial. Fine Arts. Attractive build 
ings on large cxmpus. All sports 
Private stable. Indoor and outdoor 
pools, 
WM. B. GATES, President, Box S- 
Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 














BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 


Two yrs. College, 4 yrs. High School. Diplomas in Liberal 
Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, Merchandising, Home Ee 
and Phy sical Ed. Near Richmond. Modern, firep —— ee 





Swimming pool, golf, riding, other sports talogue 


address J. PAUL GLICK, Pres., Box S-/, BLACKSTONE, VA. 





*—~° STRATFORD COLLEGE 
In Healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College 
and College preparatory. Aim—to develop indi- 
vidual aptitudes and talents. Campus of 12 
acres. All sports. For catalog, address: 


« @ John C. Simpson, Pres., Box S, Danville, Va. 


¢ STUART HALL 


Effective preparation for College Boards 
General course for 
Music, Art, 





Episcopal. 
res admitting on certificate 

Lower school—grades 4 to 8. 

Riding. Pool. Sports. 


95th year. 

and for colle 
non-college girl. 
Dramatics. Secretarial. 


OPHELIA S. T. CARR, Principal. 


RENAU ACADEMY 


For GIRLS: Located on campus of Brenau College 
Offers standard four year high school course, with un 
—— ay for study of music and dramati« 

or outdoor sports and social life. Boarding 
Kudents only 


ddress Brenau Academy, Box 97, Gainesville, Ga, 


-WARD- ‘BELMONT 


ACCREDITED Junior College and High School. Conservatory o 
Music. Art, Literature, Home Economics, Expression, Secre aria, 
Dancing. Gymnasiam, pool, all sports. For literature, addre 
Henriette R. Bryan, Registrar, Box 17, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


Box J-D, Staunton, Va. 











Accredited Jr. College & High School. A school 
of C 4 ter for Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music. 
hy. Ed. Secretarial. Pool. 
, Box 97, BuenaVista, Va. 


INARY 


GIRLS — WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 








For young women. Specialized study in Music, Art, Dra 
maties (new little theater). Dancing, Languages and Liter 
ature, Creative Writing. Domestic and Secretarial course 





Delightful and artistic home atmosphere. Catalog 
785 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 





MARTHA | WASHINGTON SEMINARY 





High School for Girls. Beautifully 
ital with country-like surrounding 
und) Secretarial Science, Music 
amé Ou ports—sightseeing Catalogue. 
‘Box S, 3640 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





GIRLS — MID-WEST 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College with preparatory school, Sound 
liberal academic and social training. Music, Art, the dance, 
swimming Distinguistted faculty _ dein aed = 
100 years old. Beautiful building ") es Rear 
George |. Rohrbough, Pres., Box S, Godirey, iH. 


St. Louis. 





SPECIAL 





Tutoring and vocational schools for boys and girts 
with educational or emotional difficulties 
Helena Devereux Fentress, Dir., or John 
M. Barclay, Reg., Box 110, Berwyn, Pa 










THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


for retarded and problem chil 

dren. Resident physician. Educational program. 5th year 

Summer camp at Owl’s Head, on the Maine Coast. Catalogue 

Dana S. Crum. Medical Director. J. C. Cooley, Principal, 
ox 325, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


year-rouna school and home 
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EDUCATION 





1898 - 


1938 
If I had 


whether from school 


son graduating this year, 
or college or uni- 


versity, I would give him two items to 
read the morning after he received his 
diploma. Jtem 1 is a portion of Page 
209 of Who’s Who in America—the bio- 
graphical sketch of Standing Backus, 
who graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1898 and from the Detroit 
College of Law in 1901. Jtem 2 consists 
of sentences from an editorial 
Printer’s Ink May 5: “Taking over 
the presidency of Burrough’s Adding 
Machine Company], Standing Backus, 
As 
humbly as the greenest junior salesman 

the agency—but 
intelligently—the had 
helped build the corporate structure of 


two in 


of 


eminent lawyer, went to school. 


out in smallest sales 


more man who 


General Motors went to sales school.” 


Hands Off! 


Education has always been a sort of 
stepchild. First it was under the domina- 
tion of the Church, later it was adopted 
In 


forces controlling education 


by business and by politics. some 
the 
had 
But the 


always 


Cases, 


have excellent motives and good 


results. 
under the 


agency. 


schools have been 


domination of some outside 
Several million impressionable minds 
selfish 
these 


minds—as in Germany today—the results 


represent a terrifying force. If a 


agent is allowed to influence 
the antithesis of education. 
Fortunately, American 
not been poisoned. But we cannot deny 
that 


churches have retarded scientific 


will be 
schools have 


there have been cases where 
teach- 
ing, where business has colored courses 
of study, where politicians have used the 
schools for personal power. However 
small this stifling influence has been, 
very is a black mark against 
American education. 

Who shall control our The 
same individuals who control our State 
—“The people are the only safe reposi- 


By this we mean that 


its 


presence 


schools? 


tories of power.” 












GIRLS — MID-ATLANTIC 


MARY LYON 


® SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES ee 








» r 
At Swarthmore, Pa. Country location in ios 
beautiful suburban Philadelphia among jog. B 
noted college and school environment 
Combines thorough college preparation — 
with broad extra-curricular program. Mo- 
dern equipment, tiled swimming pool, own 
golf course. Large campus, al! sports. Un- _ 
usual music facilities, including pipe organ 
For Catalog & Views, Address 


Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 
Box 157, Swarthmore, Pa. 














HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE | 0. 


ar Puta ma Courses edits transferable 
mercial Ar ( ime De gn, Int. D ration “D at y! 
Music, ~ yurnallis Hon Econor Se Scien G ( 
Riding, Swi Fencing, orts Cata 
EDITH HARC U M. PRES BOX 8S. BRYN MAWR, f ees 





GIRLS — NEW ENGLAND 


OAK GROVE 


A FRIENDS Ponce. FoR we Li 
Preparatio ollege 
pre » Ur 
e Se Science 
at R Mr & Mrs 
Box. 160, gt ‘ime 





per &L ver 
j tdoor re 
Robert Owe 
—_— 


, ———— 4 BAT 
WAENUT HIL Ls a meneral ‘counege es 


Excel lent record with : art 


campu miles from B " | advantages, 21 os 


17 
fre m Wellesley College All ports, riding, skiing. I 
Natick. 





Hester R. Davies, Prin., 24 Highland St.. Mas 
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154 East 70th Street, New 4 and da 
girls. Accredited. Elementary, Colleg r ara’ 
Secretarial and Junior ¢ legiate yurses Mu A 
Dramatics. All athleti Sist year \ 
M. E. Masiand, Principal ‘ 
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Be a Distitian! | 


€ In one year prepa wv a fascinating d 
uncrowded profession. Intens sear oot ol 
qualifies you for position as Dietitian in hotels staureae 
schools, camps, hospitals, research laboratories eamsd 
institutions, etc. Free placement service W rite 


catalog 93. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETIA 
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ApmmaLt FARRAGUT 
N |} Summer Naval Camp | Quotation of the Month 
july 5 to Aug. 28, on Toms | : 
tLS ; caer cee Sesneass Sas. ‘The summer camp deserves a promi- 
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~~ BOYS — SOUTH | to encourage the expansion of camps 
. Un- until all boys and girls in the land shall 
rgan. ‘ 
au G U oy ¢ Al enjoy the advantages of camping as a 
Is, : MILITARY ACADEMY) part of their education. The thinking 
Fort Defiance, Virginia) citizen of the world today realizes as 
THE SOUL—THE MIND—THE BODY é ee 
Cores preparatory. Small classes. Experienced fac-| never before that the most important 
ult iraduates 1 2 colleges. All sports. Troop of . . . . 
EGE aS riding and eovelry hors “ Gym, seal 400 og factor for social progress, national sta- 
ni -dyear, Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Box S. | }.:): . 
Drama ‘ re! ont or May ecetateg, adeve 4 ** | bility and human happiness is individual 
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Col. John Cc Booes. Principal, Box D, Front Royal, Va. | could resist. 
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amen CAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
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———— THE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America 
OOo! : he courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 
a day 8 2 and Directing as well as for Acting. 
r arat : ¢ . “sy - ve . 
Music, 4 FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
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Complete ONE-YEAR Residence Course in 
PRACTICAL RADIO ENGINEERING 
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New London, Conn. Sots Naval preparatory s es DI in 
New England. Accredite lrepares for college, oa 
Guard Academy, Annape < Merchant Marine N: aval 
drills and unifo Cadets from 16 states. 21 acres on 
private sea be —~ Wr te ated catalog 
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THE instru Sports and 


Iiluste 
Aaaooss A. s Sheriff, teas 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


AMeERica’s first naval prep school 
credited. Prepares for college, Annapolis, 
West Point, Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marine. Seamanship, navigation. Sports 
Moderate rate No extras. Separate 
Junior school. Summer naval camp. 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U.S. N. (Ret.), Supt. Cote 
log. Box sm, Toms River, N. J. 
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TUTORING 


The TUTORING SCHOOL of New York 


74 EAST 55th STREET 
July 


Catalog upon request 
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THE BEMENT SCHOOL 





mentary boa ardit und country day school for boys 
— girls. Sound academic training. Music, arts, dra 
t itics lancing spor ts 
Mrs. Lewis S. Bement, Prin. Old Deerfield, Mass 
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fi) That Boy or Girl of Yours | 
You'd like to know the school or 
college best fitted to develop their 
possibilities, wouldn't you? : 
| American Schools Association 
has assisted over 200,000 parents 
gratis, in solving this most important 
and difficult family problem. An ex- 
perience of over 29 years in a highly 
individualized field is at your dis- 
posal. Catalogs available. 
Give age and grade when writing 


A brochure “Yardstick on All Colleges 
& Schools” will be mailed upon request 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSN. 


4334 RCA Bidg. N. Y.City. COL. 5-6077 
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RID YOUR DOG 

OF TORMENTING|# 

FLEAS WITH 
my 


SKIP-FLEA 
\ POWDER 


There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs. 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a FREE 
copy of “‘Sergeant’s’’ Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
727 W. Broad Street « Richmond, Va. 
Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 
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Kalmar Great Danes 
You will 


be proud of a 


Kalmar Dane. Real Dogs 
not expensive. Brindles, 
fawns, blacks and Harle- 
quins 


Write for Pictures 


KALMAR 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
2795 Alston Drive, S. E. 














A NEW DUPLEX 


DOG FILE 


THAT’S WHAT I CALL 


A FILE 


So say folks who know dog ac- 
cessories—who have had ex- 
perience in the vital matter 
of caring for dogs either in 
kennels or at home. A 
file of proper weight 
neither too coarse nor 
too fine it just takes 



















hold; works 

smoothly and 

gently. After 

Product clipping use it 
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mahore to smooth 

M off. Between 
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enna clippings 

ER pin 
use it for 
PRICE condi- 


tion- 
ing 


$400 
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DUPLEX gee | DRESSER 
MYSTic, 

Enclosed find rn 
please send me 
checked Send 
Order or C.O.D. 


for which 
the articles as 
Check, Money 


0 Duplex Dog Dresser... ....00- $1.00 
() Additional blades 5 for ‘ o« 50 
(_) Professional Trimming Chart 1.00 
Cj Individual Chart .25 ") Nail Nip 2.00 
Name Breed: () Duplex File 1.00 
Name . 
Advress . 
Towr 
Mon 















| received letters deploring the 


| tion. 


D ‘eening 
og Preening 
ARTHUR E. PATTERSON 
In a recent issue this department re- 
viewed the tremendous growth—and im- 


game. It 
A recent series of 


provement—of the dog-show 
was a roseate picture. 
articles in your correspondent’s daily 
newspaper, however, proves all is not 
serene, and further indicates that there 
is a distinct 
to change one phase of canine exhibi- 
To put it bluntly—America would 
like its dogs less artificial. 
In the above-mentioned 
first attacked the methods practiced by 


aim among dog-show goers 


stories we 


| some kennels which employ not only a 


professional handler in the ring with the 
dog, but also station someone outside 
the enclosure to attract the dog’s atten- 
tion and improve its performance. 

The response most gratifying. 
From various sections of the country we 


was 





practice 
and ees the campaign against it. 
Only one disagreed. It was his 
point that the main aim was to show 
dogs off to their very best advantage and 
that “ 
twenty handlers are employed for the 

His letter, 
another storm 


re ader 


It does not matter whether one o1 


when _ published, 
brought fanciers 
who wished to know what sort of bedlam 


purpose.” 
from 
would be brought about by the twenty- 
handlers-to-the-dog method at 
such as Morris and Essex, which attracts 
more than at West- 
minster, which packs the Garden’s ken- 


a show 


4000 enti ies, or 


neling capacity with 3000. 


During the 1938 Westminster we 
wrote thousands of words of “lead” and 
“sidelights.” The paragraph which at- 
tracted most attention dealt with the 


matter of powdering, blacking, clipping | 
and, “doctoring” dogs before 
they were paraded into Madison Square 
Garden’s rings. We 
which would put the dogs down as na- 
ture them, without 
tightened at their necks, without han- 


dlers putting them in unnatural poses, | 


in general, 
longed for a show 


intended leashes 


without the comb and brush and liver 
ball. 

Here, too, the response was significant. 
We were that there 
many fanciers—and their prominence in 
the show game is amazing—who would | 
welcome a return to less artificial meth- 
ods of bringing man’s best animal friend 
before the After all, 
more likely to recall a pet Scottie or a 
beloved great Dane for the manner in 
which he frolicked in the snow than the 
manner in which he was primped and 
posed in the show ring. 


given to realize are 


public. we are 


if 
| 





COCKER SPANIELS 


| PUPPIES FROM CHAMPIONSHIP STOCK ' 
Nonquitt Kennels : 

| : 
Mrs. Henry A. Ross, Owner ‘ 


| Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 


P. O., R. D. No. 4, Norristown, Pa. 








COCKER SPANIELS 
Chuggy Rockford Kennels 


Home of Ch. Chuggy Toberveddy 
Puppies for Show, 
Hunting or Companions 
M. L. & E. M. Dashiel, Owners 
Phoenix, Maryland 





Hollyheath 
FOX TERRIERS 





Mr. & Mrs 
Duncan Y. Henderson 
393 Highland Ave 
Upper Montclair, N. J 














White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful 
specimens th log 

. ffer. Home 


panions, usefu 
intelligent. 
Stamp 
for catalogue 
COMRADE FARM KENNEL 
Bax S , Galion, Ohie 











=_ Jonedith Kennels 
Tel: Fairfax 177. 7% 
Fairfax, Virginie j 
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DACHSHUNDE 


Puppies and Grown 
Stock. Champions at 
Stud 














SEND YOUR DOG FOR 
TRAINING 
Ye the 


: 5. 
Sumuter is Cool 


BENNO “STEIN 


P.O. BOX 86 CHAMBLEE, GA 








Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 


@ Hermie Simple, sful. Wash off Before Ms 
ng tion or M ne funded o Red Ts 
Use TOM: Scat for Fer ATS. Ask y Dea 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. T 








312 Stuart St Boston, Massachuset 
FREE ower 
Why pay fancy prices for saddle 

-} Write for free catalog that has # 


¢ real money for thousands of horses 
Contains over 400 bargains in Eng 


N Saddlery. I ship saddlery on _ appro 

. Write today. “‘little joe,’’ Wiese 
Co., Dept. 14, 112 W. North Ae 
Baltimore, Md ; 





ens 








h Kennels 
rfax 177 
Virginie 


Clear the Tracks 


FOR MORE SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES — those penetrating and 


incisive examinations of the things and people that influence 
life in America today. Things like: Magazines That Sell,’ 
Double-Dealers in Art, The Hawaiian Islands, Television. 
Advertising the Next War. People like: Steve Hannagan, 
Jack Benny, Grover Whalen, Morris Ernst. 


THE Avucust IssuE EXAMINES: Things — Surrealism in 
—— Overalls; People — Boake Carter. 


—, 


@) R si * Esquire, Look, National Geographic, Vogue, Harper's Basaar, etc. 
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VETERAN 
of 2000 


Tobacco 
Auctions 


Billie Branch says: “Like most 
other independent tobacco 
experts, | smoke Luckies!”’ 


Mr. Smoker: W hat about these experts 
who smoke Luckies 2 to 1? 

Mr. Lucky Strike: it’s a fact... and 
sworn records show it. 

Mr. Smoker: What sort of experts? 
Mr. L. S.: Independent experts. Not tied 
up with any cigarette maker. Auction- 
eers, buyers, warehousemen. 

Mr. Smoker: What do they do? 

Mr. L. S.: Take Billie Branch, for in- 
stance. He’s been “‘in tobacco’’ since 
boyhood. He is an auctioneer. 

Mr. Smoker: He must know tobacco! 
Mr. L. S.: He does. He’s seen the to- 
bacco all the companies buy, Lucky 
Strike included—and he’s smoked 
Luckies for 15 years. 

Mr. Smoker: That speaks well. 

Mr. L. S.: What’s more, only Luckies 
employ the ‘“Toasting’’ process. 

Mr. Smoker: What does that do? 

Mr. L. S.: It takes out certain 

harsh throat irritants found in 

all tobacco. ‘“Toasting’’ makes 

Luckies a light smoke. 

Mr. Smoker: | believe Ill 

try them. 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Copyright 1988 The Amenean Totacos Company 


WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIE: 


Billie Branch Has Smokec 
Luckies for 15 Years 
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